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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~>——_ 
HE summary executions in Paris have ceased, the bodies of the 
condemned are being burned, the gates are thrown open, and 
tthe city has resumed to a great extent its normal appearance. Great 
numbers of persons are, however, arrested every day and sent to 
the ports, whence, after some brief formula of a trial, they are to 
be transported to New Caledonia. ‘Twenty thousand men and 
women are to be thus despatched, M. Thiers thus showing himself 
ceady to outdo the Emperor in severity. It is stated that Paris, 
though quiet, is still simmeriag with fury, while Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Toulouse are full of excited sympathizers with the Commune, 
éut the Army appears for the present to be master of them all. 














Paris thus subjugated, the Assembly is turning its attention to 
the reconstitution of the Government. It has ordered the 120 
seats which are vacant to be filled up, and decided that all the 
fiaws which proscribed the family of Bourbon shall be abolished. 
‘The Bill was brought forward on Thursday, and it was reported 
‘at first that M. Thiers would not accept it without conditions. He 
intended, it was said, either to demand a prolongation of his powers 
for two years, or to exact a pledge from the Princes to do nothing 
calculated to change his position. He was compelled, however, to 
give up both ideas, his majority threatening to desert him, and after 
declaring that he still thought the admission of the Princes danger- 
ers, but had agreed to it, provided they did not sit in the Assembly 
‘and did nothing “to justify the apprehensions their presence in 
France might excite,” he accepted the Bill, which was passed by a 
majority of 484 to 103. This is nearly five to one. The engagement, 
even if ratified, is surely a very vague one, and has certainly not 
been taken by the Comte de Chambord, who cannot divest himself 
of his character as de jure King of France. As the idea of the 
Royalists is to proclaim him, and not the Comte de Paris, the en- 
‘gagement is not in their way, and only serves to show how 


Geep are the doubts entertained by M. ‘Thiers of the security of his | 


‘own power. He is evidently unpopular in the Assembly, he is 
‘abhorred in Paris, he is not liked by the Army, and in fact he ouly 
retains power because the Royalists are timid. 


An able letter in the Times explains the plan upon which the 
Military Committee below the Commune attempted to burn Paris. 
Their idea at first was rather not to scruple to burn it than to burn 
it, to destroy as a military measure every building which over- 
looked their barricades, and any house the ruins of which 


A curious story has obtained much credence at Versailles. 
Rochefort, it is said, is in possession of a telegram from the 
Emperor of Russia to the Government of the National Defence, 
written just after Sedan, in which the Czar promises his good offices 
towards a treaty of peace, and declares that Germany will accept 
Strasburg, Metz, and £32,000,000. Rochefort threatens if he is 
tried to produce this, and it is said that M. Thiers is afraid of it, but 
we do not quite see why. The terms were much more moderate 
than those ultimately obtained, but they were far beyond any 
Jules Favre could concede while the Revolutionary power remained 
untried. The Republic would have been lost for ever if without 
a blow it surrendered fortresses neither of which were taken and 
one of which could not be taken, and at the time contained a gar- 
rison of 200,000 men. We presume the real fear of M. Thiers, if 
he entertains any, is lest the country should imagine that he could 
by holding out have obtained better terms from Bismarck. 





The Army Regulation Bill debate on Monday was chiefly 
remarkable for the defeat of amendments moved by speakers 
whose speeches raised over and over again questions of prin- 
ciple settled by the House on the second reading, General 
Sir Percy Herbert moved an amendment securing to all officers 
serving on full pay 3} per cent. interest on the full (regulation and 
over-regulation) price of their commissions till they receive the 
principal in full,—an amendment negatived without being pressed 
to a division. Sir G. Jenkinson then immediately moved an 
amendment giving 4 (he said he would take 3} or 3) per cent., 
on the regulation price only, till the capital value of the commis- 
sion is repaid, and withdrew it after a long discussion without 
pressing it toa division. Sir W. Russell proposed to give the 
value of their commissions to officers invalided or dying in the 
service, and lost his proposal by a majority of 68,~and that was 
all that was done on Monday. 


On Thursday, Mr. Rylands moved to refuse anything beyond 
regulation prices, and was defeated after a very tedious discussion 
by 177 (285 to 108). Mr. Anderson then challenged the Chair- 
mau of Committees as to the right of military officers to vote on a 
question which was to them one of personal interest, but Mr. Dodson 
ruled that on large questions of public policy this right could not 
be denied them,—and that was all that was done on Thursday. The 
Bill creeps on more slowly than the celebrated tortoise which 
Achilles could be demonstrated to be unable ever to catch, if it 
once had the start of him; and Mr. Gladstone will be cleverer than 
Achilles, if he solves the modern problem more successfully than 
Achilles did. 


After Monday's discussion of the Army Bill, Mr. Cardwell 





moved that the Committee should be resumed at a morning sitting 
| on Tuesday, a proposal which elicited a very stormy discussion, in 
| which it was obvious that the policy of the Opposition was to ex- 
cuse all the obstructions interposed and justify as much delayas pos- 
sible, pegging the opposition on the ‘‘ rights of private members.” 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out that never had the rights of private 
members been more fully respected than this Session, and never 
had opposition to a Government measure been carried to a more 
‘unusual’ extent. Mr. Disraeli was grieved at the unsatisfactory 





state of public business, and gently suggested that ‘ however 


Would act as a barricade. ‘This plan was carried out, and with | unskilful might have been the management of affairs,” that was 
such success that it took the troops seven days to master Paris. | no reason why the reasonable proposals of a Minister should not 
Twice at least the insurgents raised between them and the soldiery | generally be agreed to. Still he did think it was ‘‘almost a comic 
& barrier of flame, and had their plan succeeded, it would have | proposal” to ask the House to make great sacrifices, and even, 
been impossible for the troops to march down the Rue Rivoli, | if it should be necessary, to sit till September, for a Bill as to which 


Et was not till they were defeated that they fired houses out of 
pure vengeance. ‘This is, of course, no excuse for their acts, for 
at least they intended to risk the destruction of Paris to save a few 
lives, but it has a most important bearing upon the question of 
extradition. No court could declare a military act a mere act of 


which would have been blockaded five times over by fallen palaces. even some of ‘the pillars” of Mr. Gladstone’s own party were so 


thoroughly indisposed; or for a Ballot Bill which had so little of 


| “ emergency " about it that the Prime Minister himself had only 
| been converted to its principle for about a year. After two 
| motions for adjournment, and their defeat by the Government by 
| majorities each time of 71, Mr. Gladstone gave up the morning 


arson, or decide that a plan clearly drawn by a military head was | sitting of last Tuesday, on condition he should have a morning 


®t military because it did not succeed. 


| sittiug on Friday, and afterwards on every Tuesday and F. riday, ag 
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long as the state of public business required it,—a concession ex- 


torted from the very unscrupulous Opposition only by a pressure | 


which might almost have got juice out of marble. 


The House was counted out both yesterday week and on 
Tuesday, a matter of great grief to Sir John Pakington, who had 
a motion to bring forward condemning Mr. Cardwell’s conduct in 


relation to ‘ the Cornwall Rangers ;” and a matter of still greater | 
grief to him when he discovered that, on Friday at least, the | 


count-out was a premeditated one for the very purpose of fencing 
off this motion. It appears that while Mr. Forster was answering 
a question about the Animals’ Contagious Diseases Act, a little 
bit of paper was put into his hand, and afterwards left by him on 


his box, containing these remarkable words, ‘* We want to count | 


Pakington out, he comes on next,’’ and that a count-out twice 
previously attempted on that night was successfully effected by 
Mr. Gilpin, who gloried in the deed, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Forster’s speech. A warm discussion, such as the House delights 
in, arose on Thursday on the double question of the morality of 
count-outs and the morality of revealing to the House private 
written messages such as this, no doubt ascribed, with some proba- 


bility, to Mr. George Glyn,—Mr. Cardweil at least warmly dis- 


| sugar estates has doubled, that the consumptive New Eogeetn 

are beginning to resort to the island for its enchanting wg 

| and that the Government hopes yet to attract English settlers 
Colonists in the Australian sense are not wanted, but land is 
plentiful, the island can grow anything, and young men with two 
or three thousand pounds would find that coffee, tea, or cinchong- 
planting pays as growing wheat never will. 


A deputation of delegates from London Liberal Associations 
waited on Mr. Forster on Saturday about the Ballot Bill, They 
raised various points of minor importance, but their first object 
was to express a suspicion that Government was not quite honest 
about the Bill. Mr. Forster assured them that Government 
| Was perfectly sincere about the measure, that they were deter. 
mined to pass it this Session if possible, that they had ouly 
abstained from putting it first lest they should seem to “ cast a 
| slur” on other measures—i.e., we suppose should create an impres- 
| sion of less earnestness about ¢hem,—and as yet he did not see that 

the case was at all hopeless. ‘The Ballot was the second measure. 
' and the Army Bill was already well advanced. ‘The danger wilh 
be in the Lords, if the Bill goes up too late. 


The Census Bureau of the United States admits that within the 


avowing it, and expressing the most appropriate official zeal for | ‘ 
a debate about the Cornwall Rangers. The general impression | ¢2 years ending 1870 the value of all property assessed to taxa-_ 


seemed to be that Sir John Pakington had committed an error in | tion within the Union has been stationary, while the average 
his publication of the mortifying private message,—to which we | Wealth of individuals has declined one-fourth. ‘The total value 


will add that Ministers clearly ought not to conspire for any count- | of such property in 1860 was £2,100,000,000, and in 1870 
outs which, as a matter of fact, are calculated to relieve any of | £2,600,000,000. From this last the debt of £500,000,000 
their number from a threatened censure. The whips on both | must be deducted, and the value of property will then be 
sides of the House will probably so far take warning as to destroy | shown to have been stationary, while the nutaber of people: 
these ‘ wafted seeds’ of conspiracy for the future, and at least | bas increased by 25 per cent. The only kind of property 
prevent their dissemination amongst those who are likely at once to| Which has greatly increased in value has been real estate, 





expose it. 

A resolution moved yesterday week in the House of Commons 
by Mr, White (M.P. for Brighton), condemning the policy of 
increasing the Income-tax only in order to keep up the payment 
of the Debt by terminable annuities, and supported by a very 
irrelevant speech, elicited from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what we have elsewhere described as by far the most adequate 
and considerable speech he has delivered this Session. After satis- 


factoritly--dealing with all the arguments for preferring a/| 


reduction of taxation to the diminution of debt, and showing 
that if they had been hitherto acted upon, our debt would be 


£177,000,000 larger than it is, he brought forward some very | 
striking statistics to prove how prosperous England now is as | 


compared with former times, and how easily she can afford to re- 
deem her pledges in the way of extinguishing debt. In 1825 the 
taxation was £2 93. 3d. per head; in 1850, £1 19s. 3d.; and in 
1870, £1 18s, 54d.; the quantity of beer per head in 1825 was 
about one-third of a barrel (or exactly 358); in 1850, above 
half a barrel (556); and in 1870-1, more than four-fifths of a 
barrel (exactly 823). In 1825 the tobacco consumed was 
16,832,826 lb.; in 1850, 27,553,236 Ib. ; 
41,371,507 lb., so that it had multiplied by 23 in forty-five years. 
But perhaps the yield of the income-tax is the greatest testimony 
to the increase of the wealth of the middle-class ; in 1850, every 


penny yielded £867,880, and in 1870-1 it yields nearly double, | 
The house-tax yielded in 1852, £727,026, | 


namely, £1,520,000. 
and in 1870-1 yields £1,127,125. ‘The real value of the imports 
had more than octupled since 1825, and nearly trebled since 1850 


(1825, £37,000,000 ; 1850, £105,000,000 ; 1870-1, £303,000,000). | 
The outward shipping had octupled since 1825, and had increased | 
Had we a right, | 


to two and a half times the magnitude of 1850. 


then, we who had derived so much from the self-denial of our | 
fathers, to ask why we should make any sacrifice for posterity, | 
Had we aright to say, ‘I will, 


which had done nothing for us? 
enjoy to the full all the privileges that toiling has earned for me, 
and I will contribute nothing to those who come after me’? That 
was not the way in which it came to be written ‘‘ Sic fortis Etruria 
crevit,” but that was the drift of the argument of the Member for 
Brighion.—If there were but enough of the negative electricity 
which the Mr. Whites of the House store up, to excite the posi- 


tive electricity in Mr. Lowe, he might make a great English | 


Minister after all. 


Our readers are aware that since Jamaica has been governed by 
Sir J. P. Grant,—that is, by an Anglo-Indian trained rather to 
govern than to talk,—‘he insolvent colony has become solvent, its 
last balance-sheet showing a realized surplus of £50,000 a year ; 
that order has become as secure as in England, and that trade has 
revived ; but they are probably not aware that the auction value of 


and in 1870-71, | 


landowners there, as elsewhere, profiting though tho people 
suffer. The bulk of the loss has, of course, fallen on the 
South, where 50 per cent. of all property has been swept away ; 
| but some of it, particularly the loss in the shipping trade, is due 


| 
} 


| to the inability of the American people to understand that a pro- 
| tected trade is a trade which takes money from the many to give 


| it to the few, in order to induce the few to waste their energies in 


| unprofitable labour. 


Lord Sandhurst (Sir W. Mansfield) made his first speech in the 
| House of Lords on Monday. It was a good speech, though far too- 
verbose, and its point was, that for short service we enlisted men 
too young. If boys enlisted at 18 are to be discharged into the Re- 
| serves at 22, the regiments will be gradually filled with immature 
| men, unfit for service anywhere, and specially unfit for India. That 
| order, though now suspended, was issued on the 22ad March, and 
/received by commanding officers with “blank dismay.” The 
remedy would be to fix 18 as the age for the Militia, and 20 as the 
age for the Line, and invite men from the Militia to fill all vacan- 
| cies. We should then fill the Line regiments with drilled men of 
| 20,—a great improvement if, as Lord Northbrook pointed out, we 
could be sure the Militiamen would volunteer. To make the plan com- 
plete, it requires the rest of Lord Sandhurst’s former scheme,— 
ballot for the Militia. ‘The order of the 22ud March, it was also 
/explained, was only intended to deplete the Army a little, 
the number of recruits approaching the Parliamentary 
limit, so that recruiting was stopped, and also to make a be- 
| ginning for the Reserve. It was, said the Duke of Cambridge, 
|a ** tentative measure,” and one of which he had serious doubts. 
| The general effect of the discussion, which of course came to 
nothing, was to indicate that the Commander-in-Chief accepts 
the Army project, but does not like it; and that Lord Sand- 
| hurst aeither likes it, nor intends, if he can help it, to accept 
it. Whether amid all these individual wills we shall get an Army 
at all begins to be doubtful. 


Mr. Graves brought forward his motion for a Commission to 
inquire into the manning of the Navy on Tuesday, in a speech 
fall of knowledge and point. We have discussed it elsewhere, 
' but may mention here that on the great points there was sub- 
| stantial agreement on all hands. Those points are that the scheme 
|of manufacturing skilled seamen by sending boys into train- 


}ing-ships, and then obtaining ten years’ continuous service 
from them, has succeeded; that we have an ample supply 
of them for peace-times ; that we have an ample reserve of raw 
material for war-times ; but that this material wants to be worked 
up. ‘There are 70,000 seamen in the mercantile marine and 
153,000 fishermen, and if only 10 per cent. of them all could be 
trained up to man-of-war point, and induced to serve when 
needful, the Admiralty would have an ample Reserve. Otherwise, 
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a 
we must somehow or other retain a hold on the blue-jackets dis- | down for adjudication next sittings, of which the majority can- 
charged at 28. Mr. Goschen in a speech which pleased the House not be decided for years. The expenses going on all the while 
—it was so frank—said he was studying the alternatives, and | are crushing; but we venture to say the mere loss of interest 
thought that with more experience he could produce a plan more on the capital sums involved would pay half-a-dozen judges like 
easily then any cumbrous Royal Commission. Ministers of State. If England is too poor to exercise even the 
eee Oe . dia tei ta te | prerogative of the Crown in a decent manner, the Indian sui- 
The Bill for permitting Dissenters to bury their dead in the | tors who form the bulk of the appellants, would gladly consent 
oe apt irate cides tame dence be | “a a - of so — the Hey more which would 
ey desire, p *» ’ g , | be amply sufficient for the pay of a Bench of three judges. 
.of its most disputed clauses on Wednesday, though not without | Whole counties in India may be half ruined because the Em- 
ame — we seeing —— o nn oe | press, while a9 ie to be final Judge, will not settle to whom 
&e. It got in omml y & majority of ‘ ie) - | their property elongs. 
Mr. Cawley’s amendment refusing to the Dissenters the right to 
ase their own religious service at the grave was rejected by 41) Qxford has conferred what we may call a controversial de- 
4182 to 141), and an amendment by Mr. Cowper-Temple striking | gree on Dr. Dillinger, of course for his distinguished services 
out the prohibition against clergymen of the Church of England against the Pope. It was eloquently advocated by Dr. Lid- 
ty i odampinn pay Acoma te 2. ye angen don _ . ee - ; on ‘Tuesday, in a long Latin 
. . « | re) . . . * 
enact that any service read at the grave should consist of nothing pp peg fatietin aie ps Bae a oan ae 
but prayers, hymns, and passages of Scripture, was negatived by | dream of Catholic unity, as distinguished from Roman aus 
only two votes (146 to 144), Mr. Bruce pointing out that it would little less dreamy. The motion was, however, very warmly op- 
Beat i er a ot ed rare of mot tp tho grand hat the rent tne i ioporan, ba 
eiegul ining ot the officiating minister. ‘The first and most carried by a majority of 49,—65 votes against 16. Dr. Dillinger 
disputed clause was eventually carried by 22 votes (149 to 127). ot nae See ane te Eh, GES We Ginee Be Les _—_ 
As Ane Sieh dee <tiaediinien, tic Miia cae Ries Oxford willing to confer her honorary degrees on distinguished 
we es 4 po pone iat 4 raw “of me =a theologians of other Communions; but it is hardly wise to bestow 
no ae . . a oats ar - e a . 8, anc possiD'y her diplomas by way of encouragement to the recalcitrant 
State churches, if their liberty is not controlled. members of other Churches,—which is the light in which Dr. 
Dollinger’s degree will certainly be taken by Roman Catholics. 
= agen aaa ee er - os nr ay * oe What would have been said if the Queen had sent a decoration 
= Se ee a ore rr ie Cees Cae aie Aspromonte,—or the University of 
who is conducting the great Tichborne trial, was present, and the | yi anich had conferred a degree on Mr. Mackonochie directly it 
+ nel ‘ wed etn po r" on — was known that he had evaded the Privy Council's decree? Yet 
ee ee 7 *Y°Fs | that is exactly parallel to what Oxford has done in rewarding Dr. 


an proposing the toast, rather unwisely observed that the case in Dili - : : 
which Sir W. Bovill was engaged furnished an illustration of the Sieger fee Ss coumags  Gayag Se Pgs. 


gemark that truth was stranger than fiction, to which Sir W. 
Bovill replied that “in the investigation to which allusion had 
‘been made the difficulty was to ascertain what was truth and 
what fiction,’—a much too significant reply. Considering that 
the claimant has already been betrayed into an improper attack on 
‘the Bench, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas should have 
been unusually scrupulous how he hinted an impression on the 
-case. Nor would it be possible to convince people in general that 
that answer did not hint an impression. Our judicial Bench being 
at present far away our most perfect institution, the minutest 
‘hock to the profound respect in which it is held seems a 
mational calamity. 








Indeed Papal questions are almost the only ones on which the 
English public still seems to approve an open and almost confessed 
resolve to see only one side. Of this a very curious instance 
occurred in the Z'imes this week. Last Friday week it inserted 
a letter from some French priests, who begged to state that the mar- 
tyred Archbishop of Paris had long ago taught, as they could 
prove by documentary evidence, to his own theological pupils 
in the seminary of Langres the thesis of the Pope's infallibility 
when teaching ex cathedré. This was so annoying, not probably 
to the Zimes itself, but to its readers, that on Monday it ridi- 
culed the statement in an article beginning, ‘‘ Archbishop Darboy 
—_—_—___—_. an Iofallibilist !” and absolutely refused to believe it, resting its 

The clerical contest in the Black Country, of which we wrote a | incredulity on the authority of the celebrated but anonymous 
fortnight since, ended on Wednesday, the Rev. Charles Lee | ‘‘ Quirinus.” Archbishop Manning replied very temperately on 
having been elected Vicar of St. Leonard's, the contested parish in | Wednesday, that asa matter of fact the letters of * Quirinus ” were 
Bilston, by a vote of 2,195 to 756. Mr. Lee seems to have been | full of inaccuracies, and that he knew Archbishop Darboy had never 
the least objectionable of the candidates, a moderate evangelical, | opposed the dogma itself, but only the opportuneness of its enuncia- 
‘apparently not addicted to self-praise; but the election was quite | tion. To this the Times coolly replied, ‘* We believe “ Quirinus,” and 
as bad as any for Parliament or the municipality. Supporters of | have no doubt that Archbishop Darboy performed from first to 
Mr. Lee were taken from their carriages and ‘ drubbed,” probably | last the part assigned to him in these letters.” Considering that 
an unpleasant process; a drunken woman in the favourite colours | there is documentary evidence to prove that the Archbishop 
was driven about the town; and gangs of Irish girls wearing Mr. | privately taught the doctrine before the Council, and formally 
Ward's colours set upon respectable people wearing Mr. Lee’s, | submitted to the decree of the Council after it had been passed, 
and but for the interference of the police would have ‘‘ lynched ” | it is really comic for the Times to say, ‘‘ No dispassionate reader 
them in earnest. Voters found it necessary to get extremely | of these [* Quirinus’s”] letters can doubt it for a moment.” It 
drunk with gin as well as enthusiasm, and the day ended ina | might just as reasonably say, ‘No dispassionate reader of Arch- 

| 





charge made by the police upon a riotous crowd of 2,000 people. | bishop Manning's letter can doubt fora moment that his state- 
It is a pity the soldiers were not called out, just to make the | ment is mendacious.’ 

drony of the affair perfect; but enough occurred to show that 
the Church may be subjected to evils a good deal worse than 
Private patronage. 


What a dispassionate reader of both testimonies really will 
believe is this,—that Archbishop Darboy was an [nfallibilist before 
eg eee the question came up; that he thought it a very bad moment to 
We do trust that the Premier will find time this Session to give | declare the dogma; that his zeal on this question led him into 
an hour's personal attention to the condition of the Judicial Com- | stating very strongly,—but only, so far as he intended, as con- 
mittee of Privy Council. It isa scandal to the Empire, and as| firming the argument against opportuneness, —the difficulties 
he can alter it at once, if he does not he is tolerating a distinct | about the doctrine itself, so that he ofteu seemed to be arguing, 
refusal of justice to helpless subjects of the Crown. The Com- | and arguing hotly, against its substance,—and that when the ques- 
mittee is the highest Appellate Court, appeals involving enormous | tion was settled, he honestly submitted to what he deemed the 
amounts of property come up to it from India and the Colonies, | authority of the Church, ‘That is the natural explanation of the 
tts decisions constantly involve the prosperity of entire trades,| whole matter. It is hardly creditable for English Protestants in 
and it is compelled by the meanness of the Government to re- | their sober senses to give men of high character, who speak 
fuse judgments. It has not even one pail judge ; its members | openly, the lie, in order to sustain the accuracy of anonymous 
are either unpaid judges with other Courts to manage, or un- | chroniclers. 
paid retired judges too old to work hard for nothing ; business 
therefore is left undone, and there are eighty-six causes set 








Consols were on Friday 91} to 91§ (ex. div.). 
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‘ h) | 4 t in the situati f France. Nothine 
TOPI C S OF THE D AY. ementiie’, no ‘on fies tn dn, oe te por 8 pes ne 


- attempted, no reformation can be thought of, whi : 

THE CRISIS AT VERSAILLES. | every five representatives four must lie to fea eae 

[F there is one form of government worse than another, it is | constituents, while the head of the Executive must plead 
the despotism of a small individuality under Republican | liberty as an excuse for despotism ; while the Chamber itself: 
forms, and that is the government of France under M. Thiers. ‘as a whole, must fawn upon the Generals whom it ought mie 
It is absurd to taik of it, as some of our Liberal contemporaries | command. This, the necessity of dishonesty, must be brou ht 
do, as a Republican administration. With the exception of to an end first of all, and it should be brought to an 4 
M. Jules Simon, every Republican has been expelled from the | quickly. The Assembly have already abolished by @ vote of 
Ministry, and we have nothing but a worn-out old statesman | 484 to 103 the disabilities of the Bourbons; they are pro. 
forcing a monarchical assembly reluctantly to carry out his|bably in the right in awaiting the result of the 120 elec. 
personal policy, and using as his instraments men who, in | tions to vacant seats before they proceed further ; but if those: 
obeying a Republic, are false to their own most cherished and | elections are taken and prove Royalist, the monarchists will 
most acknowledged convictions. M. Thiers is as tricky as the | be mad to admit of any further delay. Delay is not gain for 


Orleanists, as hostile to Italy as the Legitimists, as sycophantic 
to the Army as the Bonapartists, and as reckless of human 
life and freedom as ever was Emperor or King. He professes 
to be Republican, and compels the representatives of the 
people to vote against their consciences ; he swears that he is 
disinterested, but tries to ostracize all rivals, or that failing, to 
put a moral gag in their mouths ; he extols his own liberality, 
humanity, and patience, and ships 20,000 untried human beings 
to the wretched wilds of New Caledonia. We say nothing of the 
murderous scenes enacted during the storm of Paris, for we have 
grave reason to believe that some of the criminals, mixed up with 
the Communists’ ranks, perpetrated acts which, if they do not 
justify slaughter, render it, at all events, absolutely inevitable. 
We have from English lips at least one account of atrocities 
perpetrated on wounded soldiers which would have driven a 
British army more frantic than the French, and for the 





moment have rendered it impossible to restrain the soldiery. 
But these huge deportations are ordered without law in cold | 
blood, after time has been obtained for full investigation; they | 
are proscriptions, not storming enterprises, and they stamp 
the man who orders, or sanctions, or can arrest them but 
allows them to proceed, indelibly as a tyrant. A Republic of 
M. Thiers’ pattern is, and must be, a Republic with every 
Republican principle omitted. It is not free, for the Army 
works its will more independently than it ever did under the 
ex-Emperor. It is not honest, for the representatives of the 
people are yoting day by day in the teeth of every convic- | 
tion they possess; and it is not strong, for M. Thiers | 
has no popular support, is only a ruler sustained from hour to 

| 








hour by the jealousies of three parties, each stronger than his 
own. His régime is personal government merely, and if there 
is to be personal government, we prefer that of a King, whois at | 
least above rivalries and personal prejudices, who would be in 
full accord with the dominant tone of his Assembly, who | 
would relegate the men of the sword to their proper duties, | 
and under whom able men would have at least a chance of 
rising to the leadership of the State. There is no one point | 
dear to Liberals on which a Republic such as M. Thiers is | 


the Republic, or for France, or for the Bourbons ; but for the- 
military pretender who will, if time is allowed him, arise- 
from within the ranks of the Army, and once gain subject 
France to all the evils of a despotism tempered only by the- 
necessity of conciliating Pretorians. The Government of M. 
Thiers is not popular with the Army, is detested by the pro- 
letariat, is scorned by the Assembly ; it may disappear in an 
hour, and then France will once more be a prize for any: 
adventurer with a sword. Already there is danger of civil 
war. Already the Army, which is so powerful in the State. 
that the most serious question at this moment to be settled is 
that of promotion, disturbed by the appointments made in. 
the army created by Gambetta, threatens to split into fac. 
tions ; already the parties are attracting to themselves military 
leaders, already the peasantry, in despair of securing order, 
are muttering that the Emperor kept the talkers down. The 
Assembly never was so pressed by events, and never can haye- 
a better opportunity, for its candidate is offering a constitu- 
tion, its electors are willing, its Army has at its head am 
officer who is, at all events, ready, if not desirous, to accept a 
King, and it acts at a moment when of all moments the first 
prerogative of royalty, clemency, may fittingly be exercised. 
But it will be said, more especially in England, why should 
not the Assembly elect the Comte de Paris or the Duke- 
d’Aumale, instead of the chief of the Bourbons, with his ex- 
ploded ideas of divine right? For two reasons, one of the: 
ideal, and one of the most practical kind. We believe that at 
this moment the first requisite of a throne in France is that 
the monarch should think himself entitled to reign by some: 
other right than the will of a party; that he should be one- 
of the men who do not feel uncertain about themselves, who- 
do not desire perpetually to conciliate individuals or interests 
by dishonest concessions,—who are, in fact, even if it be through 
a delusion, free from preoccupations. And in the second 
place, all that France can gain from electing the Orlean- 
ists she can gain from admitting Henri Cinq, with the 
additional advantage of reconciling the Legitimist party to 
the country. Nobody says the Comte de Paris can govern by 





trying to found would not be worse than a monarchy. It| himself any more than the Comte de Chambord can, and if the: 
could not be maintained without degrading the Republican | Duke d’Aumale can, there is nothing to prevent his doing so 
idea, for it must be as repressive as a despotism ; or without cor-| under his cousin any more than under his nephew. The 
rupting the Army, for the support of the bayonet is essential | election in fact of the Comte de Chambord secures all the: 
to its existence; or without deluding the electorate, for a| advantages that can be secured from monarchy, conciliates & 
majority of all France is clearly in favour of re-establishing | great party which can produce leaders, if not followers, and 





the throne. A Republic supported by rifles, in which electors | 
are not free, and Representatives dare not speak their minds, | 
and a weak executive deports whole cities, and force itself is 
degraded by being compelled to put on a mask of legality, is | 
a Republic which we will leave to be defended by the Liberals | 
who believe in names, and are ready to postpone all the ends 
of free government in order to secure its form. For ourselves, | 
we prefer a real Throne, with all its evils, to a President’s | 
chair possessing every attribute of a throne except dignity, | 
security, and permanence, | 

We say it with deep regret, for we had hoped against hope 
that France would not recommence the sterile circle of her 
politics, but we see no hope in the immediate future except 
in the admission of the last Bourbon to the throne of France. | 
No Republic is possible for the time except the Republic of 
M. Thiers, a petty and unwise despotism, exercised under 
lying forms, and of the only other alternatives the ancient 
monarchy is for the time the best. No other arrangement 
can apparently reconcile the theory and the fact,—the theory 
that the people rule, and the fact that their representatives 
are four out of every five decided Royalists, differing only as 
to the individual who shall first be raised to the throne. In 
other words, no other arrangement can restore common 
honesty to French politics, the first condition for any im-| 


realizes what is apparently the will of the majority of the 
people, and is for those reasons preferable to the continuance 
of an interregnum which accomplishes none of those things. 
For a Royalist Chamber to call itself Republican and act as if 
it were Cesarist, is not to create a Republic. 





MR. LOWE AT HIS BEST. 


\ R. LOWE’S mind, like some highly elastic and incom- 
a 


pressible gases, is reduced to its most convenient 


‘and available shape by the accumulated pressure of 


half-a-dozen “atmospheres.” The adversity which has 


attended him through all his financial proposals of this year, 


his repeated reverses and defeats, have at last liquefied the 
apparently incompressible springiness, not to say levity, of 
his intellectual forms of thought, and transformed his airy 
indifference for the criticisms of the House and the public, 
into a continuously flowing, thoughtful, well-digested, and 
statesmanlike defence of his policy, in regard at least to the 
National Debt. Nothing could be better than his speech of yester- 
day week in answer to the lax and self-indulgent proposal of the 
senior Member for Brighton (Mr. White), to meet our immediate 
financial difficulties in the manner least onerous for us, and 
let posterity look after itself. For the first time this session, 
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Mr, Lowe really grappled with his subject, and grappled | appeal on behalf of the continuous personal identity of the 
with it in a spirit that the House felt was not contemp- State, on behalf of consulting for its future credit with as 
tuous, but bent on engendering conviction. Instead of much anxious responsibility as a man would for his own future 
ing a new and obviously questionable financial proposal, credit, in so studiously low a key that it sounded a trifle 
like the Match-tax, into the air, without any effort to meet | grotesque. One of the long-lived “ante-diluvian animals” 
the superficial objections which would be inevitably taken of the early world would scarcely take much thought for its 
to it by every critic, and with what even looked like life at all, and an Ichthyosaurus, even if it ever contem 
supreme indifference to the character of those objections, Mr. | plated borrowing in the third century of its existence, would 
Lowe yesterday week made a really great speech on the duty | hardly consider that paying back in the second century thereof 
of not suspending payment of the Debt, such a speech as Mr. would facilitate the operation. Mr. Lowe, while really in- 
Gladstone, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, would have | tending to appeal to the most disinterested sense of obliga- 
made for the same purpose,—though marked of course here | tion men can feel,—the obligation towards a world as yet 
and there by the peculiar intellectual character of the speaker. | unborn,—could not quite resist the temptation to laugh at 
It was a fine speech in every respect, economically clear and himself and strike a jarring string. Still the tone of the 
sound, morally severe and earnest, politically penetrated by | whole speech was unmistakably fine,—a vigorous appeal to 
the sense of national responsibility and corporate honour. | the highest and most honourable sentiment of the nation, as 
He has not spoken so eloquently since the great speeches | well as a lucid exposition of its true interests. 
against the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866; and he has hardly | How is it that Mr. Lowe so seldom braces himself up for 
spoken so wisely since he introduced the Revised Code for our an effort of this kind? The last time he did so,—in his 
Education system. Those whom Mr. Lowe’s tone and prin- | speeches against the Liberal Reform Bill,—his motives were 
ciples habitually chafe,—and we do not deny that we have | open to the most depreciating estimate. He spoke apparently 
been foremost amongst the number,—should read carefully rather as the advocatus diaboli to expose the vices of the 
this admirable speech, which will teach them how sweet the | class that claimed the suffrage, than as one who addressed 
uses of adversity may be even to a man the ultimate mole-/the conscience of the whole people. Yet even then, what- 
cules of whose intellectual constitution are so rich in a ever might be thought of his motive, there can be no doubt 
repellent elasticity that, up to a certain point, the more he is | that he tried to raise the field of the discussion to a higher 
criticized, the more vivacity he betrays in repudiating criticism, | intellectual level, to get rid of the disturbing influences that 
and in indulging himself in a display of almost ostentatious | warped the jadgment of parties, and to consider the general 
indifference to it. | effect of a great impulse to democratic institutions, and of the 
We will not analyze the speech itself, which would lead us | removal of a great impediment to the free play of democratic 
far from our subject,—the more favourable phases of Mr. | passions, Since then Mr. Lowe has rarely indeed attempted 
Lowe. But we may remind our readers of the general features |to face with equal boldness a great political issue. 
of his speech, of his clear economical exposition that the effect | He fritters away his power in sarcasm, and depreciates his 
fo paying off a home-held debt will not be generally either to | influence by jerking out repartees. Instead of appearing to 
increase or diminish the resources of the people, but only | take anxious thought for the nation, he has seemed to be 
to transfer wealth from the many taxpayers to the few fund-| conferring, at times even grudgingly, an intellectual boon on 
holders; that as regards vhe reciprocal interests of the State|the nation. He has, to superficial eyes at least, hardly 
and its creditors, there is a very great advantage in making | deemed popular impressions worth a careful appreciation, and 
this transfer, since it improves the credit of the State, raises | he has given full swing to that off-hand manner which wounds 
the value of its securities, and renders it far easier to borrow | ten times as often as it convinces, and even when it convinces, 
in future whenever the emergency may arise; that for purposes | wounds only the more. 
of this kind we are bound to consider the future as well asthe; And no doubt, one reason why Mr. Lowe's tone, in refuting 
present, in other words, as Mr. Lowe very characteristically | Mr. White and his friends, was so much graver and better 
said, to regard the State as “one great undying Corporation, of | and stronger than usual was that he really for once respected 
which we are all members, and to the life of which there is no | and understood the objection he had to meet,—which it is 
probable termination, like an animal of enormous longevity,— | not in general his destiny to do. He felt that he himself in 
one of the antediluvian creation”; that if we reduce debt while another mood might have been capable of urging Mr. White’s 
we can, we might well hope to get the price of the funds upto | argument, and urging it with a good deal more than Mr. 
par, in other words, to borrow really at 3 per cent., if we were | White’s force. He was answering not indeed himself, but the 
obliged to borrow, in future; that by a policy of this kind | arguments which an alter ego might have put, though Mr. 
England has already diminished her debt by £100,000,000, | White did not put them; and all men use their best powers 
and that by a policy the opposite of this, France has allowed | when they feel that they are called upon to confute them- 
her debt to grow till the recent great emergency found her | selves. If Mr. Lowe had but twice as much sympathy 
unable to borrow except at a ruinous cost ; that no policy can /as he has with other men’s minds, twice as much dispo- 


be worse than, by taking off all the indirect taxes except those sition to believe that they are taking their stand on some- 

on tobacco and spirits, to diminish the sense of responsibility | thing, and not upon nothing,—he would be one of the greatest 
of the soberest and least self-indulgent of the working-class | statesmen of the day, perhaps of any day. But his mind loses 
for our great national obligations, till, like the New Yorkers, | grasp, coherence, and tone, from the utter inability he 
they might begin to say to the middle-class, ‘What is it to us? | shows to comprehend what stirs the minds of others. He 
It is you who pay, not we ”;—and, finally, that at no previous | thinks that he can confute by an epigram, because he so often 
time haye we ever been so prosperous, ever had, as a nation, | sees no more than a superficial fallacy where, nine times out of 
so much clear power to diminish the burden of debt, without ten, there is perhaps a genuinely honest dissatisfaction with 
overwhelming effort, as at present. On all these points, Mr. | the poverty of a merely superficial truth. When he exposes an 
Lowe’s speech was really masterly. We do not mean that! inconsistency, he is apt to think that he has put the enemy to 
there were not points in it open to minute criticism; we | flight, whereas he has only managed to suppress a symptom, 
suspect, for instance, that a moderate tax raised in pros-| and not even discovered the existence of the true disease. If 
perous times to pay debt will cause a clear ultimate addition Mr. Lowe were as strong in the diagnosis of popular convic- 
to national capital, being chiefly obtained through a limi- | tion and feeling as he is in dealing logically with a logical 
tation of unproductive expenditure, and usually devoted, | statement, where is the man who could compare with him in 
in the hands of the fundholder to whom it represents| power? As it is, he seems in the Ministry to fill the place of 
invested capital, to purposes of production; but if this | the spirit who always denies (“der Geist der stets verneint’’). 
be so, it only strengthens Mr. Lowe's case, instead of | If he would but change his role a little, and devote half as 
weakening it ; and were it otherwise, a statement of this kind | much effort to the task of entering into the spirit of the views 
should not be spoiled by the introduction of minute side- | he confutes, as he does into the task of confuting them, he 
discussions which only distract public attention from its main | would inherit a good deal of Mr. Gladstone’s influence, and 
drift. Taken as a whole, the speech was really a great plea’ combine it with various marvellous intellectual gifts which are 
for a wise policy,—an argument addressed to the people of | his, and his alone. 
England on the broadest intellectual, moral, and national | 








grounds, not to give way to a short-sighted and selfish spirit | an 
of self-indulgence, but to insist with ourselves that THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 
“ Tasks in hours of insight willed | {\F all eminent French personages, perhaps the least known 
Shall be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” is the one who, as the half of Europe believes, is about to be 


It was no doubt very characteristic of Mr. Lowe to cast his | called to ascend the throne of France, Fairly rich, very unam- 
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bitious, slightly indolent, and full of that personal dignity rarely 
wanting to his House, the Count de Chambord has led a life 
of consistent retirement, broken only by visits from a few 
adherents, by occasional travel, and by the publication of a few 
letters provoked by the incidents of the hour. Unhated, un- 
feared, and unwatched, he has slipped out of observation, until 
his very appearance is to the mass of European society abso- 
lutely unknown. Till within the last few weeks it would have 
been difficult to purchase a likeness of him in any capital of 


| l’Eglise la liberté qui lui appartient et qui lui est nécessairg 
| pour le gouvernement et l’administration des choses spirituelles 
et i m’entendre constamment pour cela avec le saint-pore, 
| Mais de leur cété, les Evéques et tous les membres du cler, Y 
/ne sauraient ¢viter avec trop de soin de méler la politique 
| l’exercice de leur ministére sacré, et de s’immiscer dans les 
| affaires qui sont du ressort de l’autorité temporelle; og qui 
| n'est pas moins contraire & la dignité et aux intéréts de la 
| religion elle-méme qu’au bien de I'Etat.” “You sing mass 


Europe except Paris, and still more difficult to find a man | but I will govern.” There is a curious reminiscence in 
not a Legitimist with a clear impression of his personality. that letter of the old Bourbon tone towards the Chureh, 
The sudden revival of his chances, however, is provoking in- | as there is in another and later one, not included in the 
quiry, the Catholic Church is interesting itself in his success, | series before us, in which, as we distinctly recollect, the 
a kind of official photograph has been published, and a sudden | Count maintained the freedom of the. State as against the 
demand has tempted the booksellers of Brussels to replace the | Church with something of acerbity. He, the King, is, in his 
cheap edition of his letters published in 1860 by an edition de | own judgment, as sacred an institution as the other, and 
Juxe. There is not much to be gathered either from the like- | although he holds the Papal sovereignty over the States of 
nesses or the letters, but there is something, and that some-/| the Church to be a sacred thing, it is mainly because it is to 
thing is not altogether unsatisfactory, the main impression | his mind the highest expression of Legitimist right. No 
produced by both being one of serenity,—serenity of a very | government based on tradition, he says over and over again, 
unusual, and it may be of a very useful kind. It is| can last if that one is allowed to go, but his idea of the limits 
difficult to study the letters or the face,—and we have, besides | within which that power should be confined is not very widely 
the official photograph, before us, one much more unfavourable | different from that of Louis XIV. Italy has much to dread 
and one of a much superior kind—without believing that the | from him, but within France we doubt if the Church will find 
Count de Chambord is a man in whom an absolute conviction, | in the Count precisely the instrument she desires. 
an immovable faith in something, has produced a mental A King whose whole mind was thus penetrated with the 
tranquillity which, if not goodness, has many of its effects. | spirit of Royalism would, in most instances, be a despot; but 
The ground-tone of the face and of the letters, which latter | in the case of the Count de Chambord the-effect of his creed 
cover more than a quarter of acentury, is unmistakable,—it is | has been to tranquillize, rather than to intensify, the kingly 
— of 2 aoe seed and, " one ae gage me -” thirst for eer ‘ He ed waited he - prog for nd 
pride which produces calm. Royalism is not merely the | years as an heir to a great property waits, quite sure of i 
essential quality of the Count de Chambord’s mind, it is the | arrival, but quite incapable of intriguing to accelerate it. He 
mind itself. Nothing is more remarkable in the letters than | is so sure of his own rights that, provided they are acknow- 
their freedom alike from animosities and from the mean jea-|ledged, he asks little else, is ready to promulgate any 
lousies so common among French politicians, or more evident | desired constitution, and shows a complete willingness to 
than the origin of that high calm. “Iam,” he thinks,“the head | accept advice. We should say indeed that he desired 
of the House of France, so certainly, so securely, that rivalry | advice from a consciousness of a certain necessity for obtaining 
is impossible, jealousy ridiculous, vindictiveness a waste of |it. It is as difficult to establish such a point as to prove 
. Br se heed France <p vl = em — — Fpvgghe oe all pirepacwoge | study — letters 
o General Latour-Maubeuge ; and we believe this feeling to be | will detect in their writer a total want of originating power, 
entirely unaffected, for the Count on one occasion goes far out | and a strong but not uneasy consciousness of that want. His 
of his way to record his approval of the conquest of Algiers, | rights are not dependent in his own mind on his capacities. 
an incident which was for him a disaster because it strength- | Capacities are for Czesars, not for Kings, who, safe from all 
ened his rival’s throne, and on another to remind the Duke possibility of rivalry, may expediently benefit by all brains. 
de Reggio, a Bonapartist, that he is the worthy son “of He perpetually deals with great questions, such, for example, 
the illustrious father who conquered at Friedland and at | as the reconciliation of order with liberty, the condition of 
Wagram.”  Orleanist, or Bonapartist, or Republican, the | the proletariat, the relation of the Church to the State, and 
Count judges every Frenchman as his Sovereign, entitled, | expresses on those and all other points aspirations very like 
whatever such Frenchman may think, to consider his approval | those of an old English Whig, but never by any chance 
the subject’s highest reward. That is a very different state of | suggests any scheme or policy or thought through which they 
mind from that of the King who in 1816 sanctioned a school- | may be realized. There is not in the entire collection the 
book in which Napoleon’s conquests were related, and he | outline of a plan. The single idea is that if the State is 











was described as the King’s Lieutenant-General. So com- | 


plete is the man’s conviction that he is de jure France, 


that he feels an instinctive gratitude to enemies if they | 


have served France, precisely the emotion which seven 
months ago induced him to order the Breton nobles into 
the field under Gambetta, who was theoretically, from his 
point of view, a rebellious democrat. ‘Save France, for it is 
mine,” was his thought, and to him Gambetta, while saving 
France, was no more obnoxious than a clever counsel is to the 
client who personally dislikes his opinions. His pledge to par- 
don all, to employ all, to have no party, is not a pledge of 
policy, but the expression of an instinct, of a sense of inherent 
superiority, of a feeling that anyone born a Frenchman who 
enters his service is returning repentantly to his duty, that he 


has a right to command all, so inalienable that no question of , 


party has in his presence any meaning. He writes to the 
Duc de Nemours, a rival- prince; to the Duc de Reggio, a 
Bonapartist; to General de la Rochejaquelain, a sworm 
adherent, in precisely the same tone,—that of a Sovereign, above 
party or personality, stating his views with simple directness, 
and certain that because they are his views those to whom he 
writes are honoured by their communication. This feeling, 
which underlies every letter in this long series, is so intense 
that it extends to the Church, which the Count perpetually 
promises to protect,—from above. His authority is, in 
his judgment, as divine as that of ary priest, and 
Bishops, like other men, must in all but spiritual things 
Obey it. This note, for example, of 29th May, 1857, 
may be the note of a devoted Catholic; but it is certainly 
not the note of a man whose policy will be wholly directed by 
the Church :—“Nul doute que je ne sois disposé & laisser ’ 


founded on historic tradition, and the monarch honestly 
| desirous of the right, and ready to employ all capacities, all 
forces, and all parties,—then he will be sure to find in his 
_ advisers enough of practical capacity to realize the wishes of 
the country. All that is needed is that he should be honest 
and choose honest men, and then liberty and order, Catho- 
licism and toleration, Monarchy and equality, are sure to be 
‘ultimately reconciled. This is evidently not the faith of a 
mind of original power, but it is that of a mind very simple, 
very benevolent, and inclined to a somewhat indolent reflective- 
ness, which, in the absence of actual business in life requiring 
to be done, has led him to just and wide but rather vague con- 
clusions. The Count de Chambord, it is clear, has thought 
out the ends he desires, but has avoided through life the 
trouble of thinking out the means through which he expects 
that they may be secured. This is not the temper of 4 
despot, or of a man eager for personal rule; but rather of a 
constitutional King, whose notion of his own prerogative 1s 
that it gives him, above all men, the right to take as well as 
to demand advice, whose function will be mainly to 
decide whether the men he selects do succeed or fail 
in realizing his objects. A tranquil, indolent, dignified 
gentleman, habitually inclined to dwell on great sub- 
jects, but withcut any particular mental power; entirely 
without the special intellectual vices of France, but equally 
devoid of her special intellectual force; an English Tory, i 
fact, of the kindlier and loftier sort,—that is the man we seem 
to discern in the writer of these letters. Whether such 4 
man can rule France in such an hour will depend on an un- 
known condition,—the capacity natures of this sort sometimes 
display in the selection of advisers, capacity which the Comte 
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de Chambord may or may not have; but of this we feel cer- 


tain, that whether a failure or a success, he will be a dignified 
ing, will excite few personal hatreds, and will be kindly 


treated by historians. 





THE DISSENTERS AND THEIR LIBERALISM. 


E Daily News of Tuesday asserts that the Nonconformist 
Electors are all but alienated from the Government, 
and intimates that it will be generous in them if they do not 
allow that alienation to stimulate them into the act of 
shattering the Liberal party, and wise in Mr. Gladstone not 
to drive them into such a course. Now, coasidering what has 
pened of late years, considering that we have secured all 
but absolute equality for Dissenters in the Universities, that 
we have disestablished the Protestant Church in Ireland, that 
we have put Dissenters on an absolute equality with the 
Church in relation to Education, and that even on the one 
remaining question, the English Establishment,—on which the 
Dissenters themselves are very much divided,—Dissenting 
Members of the Government are allowed to abstain from 
yoting,—there does strike us as something very unreasonable 
in this state of mind,—if it be true, which we doubt, that 
it is their state of mind. It would seem, if it be’so, that the 
appetite for political authority certainly grows by what it 
feeds on. 
and ardent in their Dissent, valued their Liberalism so much 
more than they valued their special tenet, that they supported 
Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston enthusiastically in their 
various reforms. They did not wait for a Government which 
would do their whole will, to give freedom to the colonies, or 
to strike blow after blow at protection. They did not 
wait for a Government which would do their whole 
will, to pass the Divorce Act, or to consolidate the In- 
dian Empire. 
they conditioned for absolute power before helping him to 
pacify Ireland and to amend the Reform Act. If they begin 
to desert him in the midst of this great effort to reform the 
Army, solely because they wish for Disestablishment and 
desire secular education in order that the Church may have 
no public field left in which to compete with Dissent, as the 
Daily News seems to fear, they will be more likely to throw 
grave doubts on their own Liberalism than to carry by a coup 
de main their special measure. It is certainly not by a 
mere political manewuvre of the Dissenting electors that such 
grave steps as the destruction of the Establishment and the 
secularization of popular education can be triumphantly 
carried. The Dissenters may, no doubt, put the Tories in 
power when they please; but they will not be able, by such a 
threat as that, to extort from the Government concessions for 
which the nation has not yet expressed the slightest desire. 
But we cannot help doubting seriously whether the Dis- 
senters,—though they may be a little out of humour when they 
see the Church too powerfully represented, as they hold, upon 
a town School Board,—are really in the disaffected state which 
the Daily News fears. Look at the Burials’ Bill debate of | 
Wednesday. We may conclude, we suppose, that the Dis- 
senters were quite satisfied with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in that debate, and that they materially helped to swell 
the majorities by which the going into Committee and the 
other votes were carried. But can we suppose that Dis-, 
senters of the most starched and rigid type,— Dissenters 
who regard all alliance between the State and Church 
as “unholy,” to use the strong phrase of our respected 
correspondent Mr. Baldwin Brown,—would have voted for 
that Bill? Why we, for our own part, bave begun to hesitate 
about even Mr. Richard’s rigidity of conscience on this great 
question of principle, since we observed that he throughout 
supported this Bill which practically extends to Dissenters, 
though no doubt only in an infinitesimal degree, the right to 
avail themselves of the aid of the State in matters concerning 
their religion. We quite admit that the most rigid Dissenters 
are perfectly consistent in claiming the use of the State-church- 
yard in places where there is no other churchyard available for 
them for the burial of their dead,—a civil and secular right 
claimed for a civil and secular purpose. But certainly we 
should have supposed that they would have even insisted on 
performing the religious part of the ceremony in their own 
churches or their own houses, and in refusing to allow their 
ministers to lead religious services in places reserved by 
the nation for national objects. As Mr. Beresford Hope 
very justly said, the step from the use of the church- 
yard for religious purposes, to the use of the chareh | 


There was a time when Dissenters, though strong | 





for the same purposes, is an infinitesimally small one, 
and will be rendered absolutely inevitable by the occur- 
rence of a thunderstorm during a Dissenter’s burial. The 
“rainy-day argument” being, as Mr. Beresford Hope so justly 
says, quite unanswerable, we look with great satisfaction on 
the readiness of the Dissenters to make use of the State burial- 
ground for their religious services. From that they must go 
forward to equal willingness, and even eagerness, to make use 
of the State Churches for the same purpose,—and then what 
becomes of the absolute principle? The Dissenters seem to us 
to be discovering that there is nothing so very “unholy,” after 
all, in availing themselves of the aid of the State, so long as 
their own religious liberty is unaffected. But grant this, and 
then the question between them and the State becomes one 
of mere comprehension ; and when once that stage in the con- 
troversy is reached, we may, we think, look forward with per- 
fect equanimity to the gradual absorption of Dissent into the 
National Church. So far from regarding the Dissenters as taking 
a very rigid and stiffnecked attitude at the present moment, 
we regard them as visibly losing bitterness, and showing 
signs of even abandoning the rigid ‘principle’ on which 
we had hitherto supposed them to take their stand. And we 
hail this relaxation of the cast-iron frown with which they 
have hitherto regarded all help from the State with unmixed 
satisfaction. 





OUR BLUE-JACKETS. 


HE sailors in the Queen’s Navy are very good. The 
sailors in the Merchants’ Navy are very bad. That 
seems to be the general result of the interesting debate 
raised by Mr. Graves on Tuesday, and a very curious result it 
is. The Admiralty, it seems to be allowed on all hands, has 


' succeeded in an experiment quite unique in our official history, 
Nor, even with Mr. Gladstone hitherto, have 


and capable of almost indefinite extension. It was discovered 
in 1859 that the supply of “ blue-jackets,” that is, of 
thoroughly skilled seamen willing to enter the Queen’s Ser- 
vice, was falling short, and the Admiralty resolved to try an 
experiment,—to take boys very young, to train them very 


thoroughly in schools of its own, and to exact from them in 


return continuous service from eighteen to twenty-eight, when 
they are dismissed to ordinary life. The idea succeeded. Boys 
are a drug in the British market, heaps of boys were found to 
be procurable, they were well trained, well taught, well fed, 
and they made admirable sailors. All the critics of the 
Admiralty say they could not be better, and although it must 
not be forgotten that we have not fought a great naval action 
since their introduction into the Service, still the Admirals 
in command can scarcely be all mistaken about their men. 
We have, to judge from the evidence, created by artificial means 
a highly effective caste of sailors, an institution quite unique 
in the world, and one susceptible of very great development. 
If the supply of boys is, as it seems to be, so nearly unlimited, 
and if boys can be trained into precisely the kind of men we 


' want, we might, if we wished, by the same means create a 


caste of artillerymen or marines, or an army for India, or in 
fact any organization intended to perform a necessary but un- 
popular duty.. A more suggestive statement was never made, 
and we wish some Member would ask for a return condensing 
the Admirals’ reports upon these men, their conduct under 
discipline and their conduct on shore, and so enable us to see 
precisely how long-continued scientific discipline does affect 
the rough British lad. The Navy is now mainly supplied from 
these schools, and so well supplied, as Mr. Goschen affirmed in 
his frank and outspoken speech, that the Admiralty could at 
this moment man a second Channel Fleet without calling upon 
its reserves. We have some 19,000 first-class seamen among 
our 70,000 men in the Navy, that is for times of peace all 
the men we want and to spare, men literally made, so to speak, 
by machinery out of the roughest kind of street and country 
boys. 

There are, however, two or three shadows in this picture. 
One, and the lightest, is that these boys have supplanted the 
old breed of sailors till the man-o’-war’s-man as Nelson knew 
him, the rough, ready, efficient hero, is almost as extinct as 
the moa. That does not matter, if his successor is as good, 
in any way but one,—that there is no class ready to fill up 
vacancies on an emergency, no properly qualified Naval 
Reserve. We are obliged, of course, to let the sailors 
go at twenty-eight, and they do go, and with our usual 
wastefulness of power we take no steps to retain the right 
of calling them up in a great crisis. It is affirmed that 
if we paid them £10 a year we could retain a hold on them, 
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and Mr. Goschen is anxiously considering some plan of that 
kind ; but we do not exactly see why liability to serve if called 
on in the event of war, at the high rates of pay justified by their 
experience, should not be part of the original contract, or why, 
indeed, we should not get them whenever we want them by 
creating a class of ‘experienced seamen,” with pay and privi- 
leges just between those of the blue-jackets and the officers. 
That plan, if it succeeded, would be cheaper than pensions, 
and would save Government the trouble of following the men 
about, and the men the trouble of securing employment, 
while subject to their liability to be called upon to serve. 
They would come only if they wanted to come, and would go, 
the war ended, when they pleased. It is quite understood, 
apparently, that they like the Service, which is to them in 
place of home, and we do not see why that liking should not 
be turned to profit. Such a Reserve, so attracted by such 
means, would be invaluable, for the second shadow in 
the picture is very dark indeed. The Merchant Marine 
is said to be deteriorating, and is certainly less effective as a 
reservoir for the State demand. One would think the blue- 


jackets on discharge would flock into it, and impart a tone to | 


it; but these men, accustomed to discipline and cleanliness 
and to officers who are gentlemen, detest the dirt, and the 
crowding, and the roughness which so often disfigure the 
merchant service, and which show little tendency to decrease. 
The shipowners must, therefore, find men where they can, and 
as their fleets are becoming almost exclusively steamers—of 
400,000 tons now building all but 10,000 tons will carry 
engines—and as steamers do not breed or require highly- 
trained sailors, they put up with cheap and inferior men to 
such an extent that of 70,000 sailors in the mercantile 
marine more than 20,000 are foreigners, who must be struck 
off the list of possible recruits altogether. The majority of 
the remainder are men who, to make them efficient men-of- 
war’s-men, require a complete course of instruction, com- 
manded by officers of whom only a portion would at once be 
fit for their work. If they are to be relied on, a link be- 
tween the two classes seems to be wanted in the shape 
of a training-school, and it is the possibility of con- 
structing such a link which Mr. Goschen is considering 
as an alternative to a costly Reserve of trained men. 
For the Navy, of course, the first plan, that of retain- 
ing a hold over the blue-jackets, would be much the best, but 
then it would be much the worst for the mercantile marine, 
and a provident Government must think of the necessities of 
both. That Marine needs just the touch of seamanship and 
discipline which training in a Queen’s ship can give, and to 





Reichsrath have never relaxed their attitude of mutual hostility 

It may be said, indeed, that hostility—for opposition would 
very inadequately describe the situation—has been the chronic 
attitude of Austrian parties time out of mind. It must be 
granted that recently a paroxysm of bad feeling has set ip 

nor is it difficult to understand why this should be - 
Successive ministries have of late years applied themselves to 
the new constitutional problem, which since 1866 has dis. 
tracted the State. In 1866 the long-standing quarrel between 
the Magyar and the German, a quarrel which in its day 
had caused so much bloodshed and misery, was settled by 
acceding to the demands of the Magyars to the utmost extent 
at all compatible with the continued existence of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. One difficulty removed, another 
and a more formidable one has not delayed to make 
itself seen and felt. The strife between German and 
Magyar has only given place to the strife between German 
and Slav and between Magyar and Slay. In Cis-Leithan 
Austria especially has the question of the nationalities grown 
to gigantic dimensions. On the one side is the German party, 
powerful in their traditions, their organization, and their 
respectability, proud of the part they have played in Austria's 
past, prouder of the mighty future which seems to lie before 
their race in the Fatherland. On the other side, stand g 
multitude of nationalities, Bohemians, Poles, &c., not without 
traditions of their own, conscious of long-continued insult at 
the hands of the dominant race, conscious, too, of possessing 
the great numerical superiority in the State. In the eyes of 
the German Austrians, exclusion from Germany makes the 
prospect of being reduced to a subordinate position in Austria 
inexpressibly bitter. After being so long the first of 
Germans, the Imperial people, are they now to welcome the 
behests of Slavs? In the eyes of the Slavs, on the other 
hand, Sadowa has for ever destroyed the old prestige of the 
Austro-Germans. Some Slav deputies, the advanced Czechs, 
for instance, decline even to be present at a Reichsrath to 
which they deny all right to legislate. Even when their 
votes would probably decide a question in their favour, they 
prefer to remain aloof in contemptuous isolation, rather than 
appear to recognize the validity of an assembly that ignores 
the claims of an independent Bohemia. If other Slavs, like 
the Poles, attend and vote, it is always under protest. Under 
these circumstances, it has occurred to Austrian Ministers to 
try and see whether a considerable introduction of federal 
principles might not afford some means of harmonizing 
separatist tendencies with the general interests of the 
monarchy, but here the Germans step in, and proclaim a war 


supersede it entirely by an artificially-created caste may prove | to the knife against federalism. The secession of so many 


one day not to have been a wise policy. 


We should not wonder, as education spreads, if the ship-| gives them their opportunity, and they use it. 
owners were driven to the Government plan of catching their | 


sailors young. They cannot rely exclusively upon foreigners | 
—the State will before long have to correct their tendency in | 
that direction—they will not submit to a code which would | 
make of their fleets a quasi-regular service, with a mild and | 
intelligible discipline, and their work as now performed is not | 
work which will long attract an educated population. No work 

is so hard, so rough, and so disagreeable. A fisherman has | 
as hard a berth, perhaps; but he has a home, and | 
is comparatively independent, has not to sleep in a | 


opponents from the Reichsrath, on the ground we have stated, 

We have, as 
a result, the spectacle of two factions, each composing a 
majority, the one in the parliament, the other among the people. 
Count Potocki, who attempted to introduce federalism, was re- 
warded by the Parliament with a vote of want of confidence. He 
resigned. His successor, Count Hohenwarth, for a similar 


policy, was on the 26th of last month made the subject of a 


similar condemnation. Here, however, the similitude ends. 
Count Hohenwarth has no intention whatever of resigning. 
Something like Prince Bismarck in the famous contest with 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, he relies, for counter- 








sort of prison, and is under no risk of blows if his officer} balancing parliamentary weakness, on extra-parliamentary 
happens to be a brute. A mason’s life may be as rough, but | support, and events have shown that his reliance is not mis- 
he has hopes and a career, while a sailor can hardly ever hope | placed. On the 30th of May, Herr von Hopfen, the President 
to rise, and generally dies in some foreign port of drink. The | of the Lower House, presented the address of the majority to 
service is by no means so well paid as to tempt men who can | the Emperor expressing their dissatisfaction with the Ministry. 
get anything else to do; and as for the young men of “adven- | The Sovereign replied that the Ministry possessed his entire 
turous temper” whom the authors of story-books write about, | confidence (volles Vertrauen), and dismissed the petitioners 
they, when they know their right hand from their left, will | with the admonition to aid and not to obstruct Count Hohen- 
be tempted to slake any thirst for adventure they may have | warth. The dynasty has thus pledged itself to abandon the 
rather by emigrating than by going to sea. If that should | ancient theory of a Germanic Austria, which has been the 
be the course of affairs—and the increasing employment of | consistent policy of the Hapsburgs for six hundred years. 
foreigners certainly suggests it—there will remain only the |The Austro-Germans hardly exceed the third of the popula- 
boys and the foreigners, and it will be necessary to make of tion of Cis-Leithan Austria. They do not form a fourth of 
the Mercantile Marine also a new caste, or so to reorganize | the population of the Dual monarchy. Deprived of the 
it that it shall tempt, as it does not now tempt, all the men | artificial pre-eminence they have hitherto enjoyed, they at 
who have passed through the Queen's Navy. | once and necessarily sink into a second place compared with the 
| Slav multitude. Will they accept the situation, or will they 

| summon Bismarck to their aid, and by one great secession re- 
THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA. ‘unite all the German-speaking tribes under the Hohenzollerns ? 

f sagroy es week, the 30th of May, 1871, marks an epoch | At least, they are fully aware of the straits which threaten them. 
in Austrian history of the most momentous kind. Since | According to their principal organ, the Neue Freie Presse of 
February last, when the ministry of Count Hohenwarth | the 3rd inst., the radical opposition between the Government 
succeeded the ministry of Count Potocki, the parties in the | and the Austro-Germans is plainly admitted, and with no 
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sympt omsof resignation. “The answer of the Emperor to the servants,—still it must be admitted, we think, that, at all events 
address of the House of Deputies is very short, but perfectly | in modern days, the relations of master and servant, and of 
exhaustive. The House of Deputies had in the most emphatic mistress and servant, are by no means rich in reciprocal interest, 
form at their command expressed a vote of want of confidence | nor, in a human sense, satisfying. That young untrained girls who 
inst the Ministry. In the address the ministerial policy have no conception of their own market value as domestic assist- 
was condemned as a failure, as destructive of the public | ants should be glad of the superior comfort and luxury of a well- 
order, a8 furthering disintegration and pessimism. The | to-do household, and should not insist on further conditions of 
Imperial reply — a Qo very mA the — | social alleviation, is natural enough. But that traiued servants, 
settled and secure state o ings. e House of Veputies | who know very well that they can command almost any reasonable 
pane to be responsible for the conflict which again threatens. | conditions they please, in that position of partial exile from their 
The Emperor expects rather that the House of Deputies will | own people, and of necessary deference to the will of others, which 
rate in the adjustment of the dispute about the consti- they contract to fill, should ask for a ready-made society in the 
tutional forms, and gives them his imperial greeting in this | immediate neighbourhood of their master’s door, is really by no 
jctation. The difference between Yes and No, between | means portentous or horrible. 
Good and Evil, between Right and Wrong, is not more dis-| ‘There is a disposition in every station of life to regard 
tinct than the antagonism between the Address and its Answer. | the comforts to which we have always been accustomed as 
The one is the direct contradictory of the other, and between | 9 urgent and imperative that any serious difficulty in the 
them both yawns a chasm which no compromise can bridge |way of satisfying them is thought of as a sort of half-in- 
over.” On the other hand, such Slav journals as the. odible and wholly unnatural and monstrous mischief, for which 


Czas and the Narodni Listy hail the imperial reply as a Slav | 44, ht hij ion 
seiliie,'and demand the speedy trancation of ite favourable | e human race ought to reproach itself as a sort of crime 


‘ n ‘Things are coming to a pretty pass,” you hear people say, 
words into corresponding deeds. The Slay movement is not | “when a man has to consult his servant's tastes almost more 


confined to the Cis-Leithan dominions. In the group of| than the servant has to consult his.” ‘A pretty pass,” no doubt, 


. “3? . } 
natio tr a, tee teaniens tetas fete. wy ne id ro | if the educated man has an inalienable right to get the menial de- 
‘hit shbonk elections for Croatia a vast majority of the votes of | tail of life taken off his hands without sacrificing anything more 
| thanaslight pecuniary payment to secure that advantage. But how 


» ‘ 2 ti a 
Gst'Warlike country pronounced in favour of seperation an could any such right be even stated? Judged by the well-known 


autonomy. The Slovacks of the Carpathian valleys have | oat wale the “agp . h 

taken up the cry of Slav in dependence, and to their two | economical rule that wages are in inverse proportion to ul e agree- 
millions is added the alliance of nearly as many Ruthenians, ableness of the work for which they are paid, domestic service, where 
who have hitherto supported or endured the yoke of Magyar |‘ th the independence and all the natural social relations of the 
supremacy. What the ultimate results will be it is impossible | individual servants are postponed to the will of the master, ought to 
to say. This alone is clear. A decisive point in the develop- be, at least amongst an independent people, far more highly recom= 
ment of the Hapsburg monarchy has been reached. Whether | Pensed than any sort of labour equal in amount that is consistent 
for good or ill, the day of the 30th of May in the Hofburg | with living in your own house. If, instead of putting it all on wages, 
of Vienna is a date of the gravest kind. Let us hope that | the servant makes it a condition sine qué non that there shall be 
the event will be fortunate for the great “‘ Eastern Kingdom,” | some chance of a society for her in which, during her leisure hours, 
which has been the barrier of Europe against Mecca and | she can live as an equal, there is no greater anomaly at all in it 
against Moskowa. than in the advertisements of a surgeon or a lawyer for a country 
business in some town “ with a pleasant society.” We have some 
i von of us a sort of feeling that society, in our sense of it, has only a 
THE SOCIAL DEMANDS OF SERVANTS. burlesque kind of meaning in relation to servants ;—we think of 

HE wail addressed to the Daily News on Tuesday concerning | the “swarry with a boiled leg of mutton and the usual trim- 
the impossibility of getting female servants to live in the | mings,” and rather regard the appetite of domestics for society as 
country is by no means the isolated complaint of a crotchetty and a sort of moral farce got up expressly for our amusement. In 
exacting employer. The writer modestly exalts his own horn as | precisely the same spirit the people who don't drop their h’s 
a master, declares that he makes no difficulty about wages, that | describe the social amusements of those retired tradesmen who 
his kitchen is supplied with unlimited beer, that his wife is a model | do, as vulgar freaks, of which the final cause is the laughter 
of sweetness and light, that he himself is even punctilious to his ser- | of the delicately-educated classes above them. And were any of 
vanta in the courtesy with which he requests favours from them and | their own refined arrangements to be put out by the necessity of 
the gratitude he expresses for the performance ; but that all these | concession to the vulgarer circles, they would regard it as a 
commendable circumstances are not even weighed in the scale by the | monstrous and hideous breach of the laws of nature, well cal- 
young women who deign to accept a situation with him, and to | culated to suggest the fatally downward tendency of things. ‘The 
give him the month's notice the next day. ‘Their difficulty is not | suppressed axiom, not any longer of English politics, but of English 
on points of detail of this kind, on which negotiation would be | society, is that the life of the lower strata has its proper explanation 
possible ; it is one of principle. They condition for a social circle, | and true significance only in a completely elastic adaptation to the 
and where they can’t secure a social circle, they do not even con- | needs of the upper. Yet there is nothing in itself in the least 
sider anything else. Thus the young woman whose notice to quit | unreasonable,—quite the reverse,—in the growing feeling of 
delivered the day after her arrival produced the letter to the | domestic servants that as they give up their own natural sets of 
Daily News, had actually advertised ‘country preferred,” | friends and acquaintances to follow their employer, they may at 
but then she had no intention of indicating by this that she | least insist that they will not go where it is impossible to obtain 
was indifferent to the charms of a small but select society. She | a substitute of some sort close enough to their adopted home 
had no idea that ‘‘ country” meant the horrid solitude of a/to avail themselves of it during the few hours or days of 
place distant two miles and a half from the nearest country town holiday at their disposal. The vexation which those who need 
and sixty miles from London. She spoke well of the situation in | servants feel at this new limitation on their movements is of course 
other respects, but ‘‘the loneness was too much for anythink ;” | natural, but there is no room for surprise. ‘There is no intrinsic 
‘she never seed such a place,” and ‘ wouldn't ’ave believed there | fitness of things in the great ease with which money has happened 
was such a place in the hempire.” And, according to the owner of | for a long time to command not merely the assistance of others for 
this place, the difficulty is as great with his neighbours, even where | services which we dislike to be compelled to render to ourselves, 
they keep as many as fifteen servants. Nay, one of his lady neigh- | but to command that assistance even under conditions which sepa- 
bours talks of writing a book on the reasons assigned by her last | rate those who give it entirely from their own natural society, from 
quarter of a hundred for leaving ;—they have all left within the | their friends and equals. If we only consider the matter, the 
year. | legitimate subject for surprise is rather the other way, that for so 
Now, all this is doubtless very piteous, the more so that it is a | small a remuneration, not usually amounting altogether,—even 
very genuine embarrassment to people all over the country, and | including the more comfortable style of living which servants 
that there really does not seem to be any help for it. Nor, if we | usually secure,—to much beyond the wages of a skilful factory-gir), 
come to think a little about it, is there anything so very repre- | young women should be willing to give up their independent home 
hensible in the demands of the class who decline to go deeper into | and all their friends, and devote their time to contributing to the 
the country than suburban residences, or at worst, residences ease and leisure of others. Directly you get to a new country 
which have easy access to such poor equivalents for society where all are on an equality, this artificial facility for ridding 
&s a country town affords. Grant that the mistress is gentleness yourself of the mechanical aud least agreeable part of the 
itself, and the master affable to the point of politeness to all his | routine of existence,—for being refined and thoughtful aad 
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perhaps stately, at the cost of those who undertake a double | 


share of the wearisome and vulgar portion of human life,— 
vanishes at once, and you find that every man must bear 
his own physical burdens as well as his own moral responsi- 
bilities. It is not pleasant, perhaps, to find some very small 
fragment of like inconveniences falling upon us in a settled and 
even ancient society like that of England. But it is not at all 
wonderful, and, for the community at large, it ought even to be a 
matter for anything but regret. It shows that the condition of 
the least fortunate class is in course of amelioration, in exact pro- 
portion as that of the most fortunate class is feeling the pressure 
of fresh embarrassments. 

But, then, is this accessibility of appropriate society on which 
Cook and the Housemaids insist, really desirable for them or not ? 
Surely that is a question which it is just as impossible to answer 
as it is to answer whether the society their mistress moves in is really 
desirable for her or not. Probably a good deal of it would be just 
as well left alone,—which is quite as true in their mistress’s case as 
their own. Probably a little more pleasure in Nature, and solitude, 
and books, and a little less in the talk of equals (which is usually | 
gossip) would be good for both mistress and maid. But it is 
simply absurd to expect that any average servant will be satisfied | 
with the society of those with whom she is not at her ease, and 
whose ways and manners are not her ways and manners. It is 
quite as reasonable to expect a lady to be content with the 
society of the housemaids of the neighbourhood, as to expect a 
cook or housemaid to be content with intercourse with the 
mistress and the rest of the family she serves. There is no real 
enjoyment of society except under conditions of equality, and the | 


constraint imposed by the sense of inferiority is even greater in its | 
way than that due to the jar on refined tastes caused by vulgarities | 
cf thought, and speech, and manner. In Belgium, we are told, no 
servant will hire herself without conditioning for every second 
Sunday absolutely at her own disposal; and if this condition is 
moderate and reasonable, there can be nothing that is immoderate | 
or unreasonable in conditioning for a neighbourhood where | 
half the holiday need not be spent in a journey in search of | 
congenial society. 

Well, but it will be perhaps said, to desire the vicinity of at | 


” 


| tion of French morals,” and the French do precisely the same 
thing; only from a tradition as old as the Valois, they style loogg 
morals “Italian.” In the same way, when they talk of the 
English “luxe,” they mean to condemn not luxury ag we 
usually understand the word, but the special form of 
luxury which all Continental men attribute to the English 
their excessive expensiveness on personal comfort, their habit 
of wasting money, and of keeping up, even in armies, an 
inordinately high standard of comfortable living. The very pay 


' allowed to English officers and men, which seems to us all go low, 


strikes Continental critics as evidence of the luxury from which 
they anticipate the destruction of our society. There can be no 
doubt that this accusation is substantially true, that the English 
are in this way luxurious and wasteful, unwilling to endure dis. 
comfort, lavish of money, and reckless of the demoralization their 
lavishness frequently creates. ‘There is as little doubt that 
the ‘English spirit” in this matter was greatly fostered 
in France by the Empire, deliberately fostered, and the 
only point open to question is the accuracy of General 
Trochu’s idea that luxury of the English sort is fatal to 
French soldiers. English observers repudiate that con. 
clusion, because they see that their own luxurious classes fight 
remarkably well, and are very readily obeyed ; but they form their 
opinion from data much too limited, they forget the differences of 
national temperament, and they underrate the power of the 


| deepest and most ineradicable vice in the French character. We 


strongly suspect that General Trochu is, as usual when he is 


criticizing and not acting, in the right. 
The effect of the passion for high living in France is very differ. 


‘ent from its effect in England. Among Englishmen, to begin 
| with, thrift is not a virtue, but almost a vice; while a certain 


desire for comfort, a wish to be respectable in one’s grade, 
is held to be not only decent, but of moral obligation. To 
live very much below one’s means is held among us to be a mark 
not of wisdom, but of a mean and contracted character. The 
Englishman’s “ luxury,” therefore, unless excessive, does not 
injure his conscience, while his wish for luxury usually operates 


' only as a stimulus to excessive or too continuous toil. The motive 


may be a poor ove, and its prevalence undoubtedly injures 





least a village where the society of equals may be found, is/| society in many ways, but it tends among those who speak English 
reasonable, but that is not the only point with the domestics who | rather to make them sordid and over-laborious than to make them 
flee the lonesomeness of their employers’ houses; what they | frivolous. ‘The Englishmen who want to accumulate in order to have 
want is not only occasional society in their own class, but the nice dinners and over-furnished houses and heavy plate may not be 
habitual entertainment of passing traffic, the gratification of seeing | pleasant people to a philosopher's eye, but they work for their ignoble 
a butcher's boy overdriving his horse one minute, a baker | end as no other people will. The Frenchman, on the other hand, by 
flirting with a neighbouring cook another, a neighbour's ser- habit, by mental constitution, and by creed has acquired an inner 
vant fetching the doctor to her sick master the third, in short, a| reverence for asceticism, and English luxury, therefore, debases him 
eonstant small supply of trivial incidents that catch the eye and from the beginning, while its effect is to make him avoid toil as a 
occupy the attention for a moment or two, and prevent the pain- | burden. He seeks pleasure through expensiveness, not comfort, or 
ful sense of mental vacancy. Well, that is no doubt a very unculti- | ‘social standing,” or respectability, and to him, as to all men 
vated state of mind. To a moderately refined mind, the waving of | essentially Southern, pleasure and serious labour are incompatible 
the poplars, the flight of the starlings, the sweep of the clouds, the | things. ‘The habit of luxury, once acquired, makes him a fribble, 
progress of the trees and flowers, the running of a stream, afford | lazy, insubordinate, and selfish, precisely the man who is of least 
more to dwell upon and enjoy, more to soothe the mind and sug-_ use as an officer in the army. He requires a certain simplicity of 
gest that in which real rest is possible, than all the monotonous) life as a buttress for his character, just as a Scotchman requires a 
hum of daily existence. But though the preference of servants | certain rigidity of external religious observance, and an English- 
for minute suburban bustle to the quiet of the country, is certainly | man a certain decorum and regularity of daily life. A luxurious 
bad taste, it is bad taste they show in common with multitudes who | Frenchman tends to be a frivolous Frenchman, just as a non-reli- 
are their superiors in rank, and bad taste which will hardly be cured | gious Scot tends to be a profligate, and an unrespectable English- 
by criticism. It is not what they ought to like, but what they do| man to be an utter blackguard. The French officer of the best 
like, which they, like other people, will take into consideration; and | sort should have something of the military monk about him, for 
probably the first step to better tastes in their class will be the| he is beset by a danger from which the English officer 
growth of that independence of action which leads them to consult | is in this generation free, a temptation to seek corrupt gain, 
their own tastes before they make their contracts. Very consider-| which under the Empire had been yielded to till the efficiency 
able concessions to our domestics’ tastes are certainly before us, | of the military departments was eaten away by peculators. Why 
if we are to keep domestics for another century in this country ; | this tendency should be so exceptionally strong in France we can- 
and though all concession is of course unpleasant to the class that | not explain, except on the melancholy theory that pecuniary cor- 





makes it, yet to the class to which it is made,—which is by far the 
larger, —these concessions must in the long run prove a very great 
gain, however little at first they may seem to be for the real benefit | 
of those who ask them. 





LE LUXE ANGLAIS. 

UR contemporaries have scarcely, we think, caught the 
meaning of General Trochu’s recent remark about the 
effect of ‘* English luxury and Italian corruption” upon the people 
of France. 
country, but merely to describe mischiefs he perceived by short 
epithets which, from their popular acceptation, everybody would 
understand. In this country, when a speaker desires to denounce 
licentiousness, he often directs his censures against the ‘‘importa- 


He did not intend, we imagine, to attack either | 


ruption is the first danger of all democratic societies ; but of its 
existence there is no doubt, and as little that the spread of the 
English habit of life—a life basing itself on the possession and 


expenditure of money—must intensify it. No Frenchman will 
| remain despised, and if to be poor is to be despised, then he will 
| get money, per fus aut nefas. The tendency of English luxury is 


to develop that contempt, and its prevalence does therefore in 
France increase peculation and decrease the personal morale of 
the oflicers who indulge in it. 

It decreases that of the men still more. The life of a common 
soldier can never be luxurious, can scarcely even be comfortable, 
and the conscript who has set comfort before him as an object 
must necessarily be unwilling, discontented, and critical. A 
| French conscript, again, has the hunger for equality in his blood, 
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and when so situated is sure to regard the luxury of his officer, his marred ; these human torches scattered sparks at which the old 
expensiveness as wellfas his viciousness, his store of baggage and , Roman world, with all its rotten splendour, burst into flame; the 
comforts, his whole easy, enjoying life with a feeling of envious | number of this obscure gang became legion, Cxsar's legions in 
hate absolutely incompatible with the existence of discipline. | their struggle with it had to lay down their arms, and the whole 
An English soldier would consider the officer who rode to battle | Empire, by land and sea, now belongs to the Galileans. 
in a carriage an effeminate fribble, the French soldier curses ‘“‘ It is by no means my intention here to relapse into homiletical 
him as an aristocrat insolent with his gold. It was this feeling, considerations; I only wished to show by an example in what a 
far more than any relaxation of discipline from above, which pro- | triumphant manner the distant future might justify the predictions 
duced the frightful disorders which preceded Sedan, the attack on | with which I have often spoken of a little congregation that, 
the officers’ baggage described by Captain Jeannerod, and the sub- | very like the Ecclesia pressa of the first century, is at present 
sequent refusals to obey‘orders. So strong is it, that in the opinion | despised and persecuted, but which is spreading a propaganda 
of experienced officers}who witnessed the campaign no good army | with a warmth of faith and a sinister spirit of destruction that 
will ever be again formed in France until the officer caste has | also recall the Galilean beginnings. I mean the Commune, thi 
been destroyed, until, that is, the condition of service as an officer | only party in France worthy of earnest attention. 
shall be to live with, among, and like the men, to live in barracks | **'The confession, that the future belongs to the Commune, I make 
as a private on a private’s pay, the sole advantage of | it in a tone of foreboding and of the greatest anxiety, which is not, 
grade being the possession of superior power. ‘This kind alas! by any means a mask, Traly, only with fear and trembling 
of envy is unknown in England, where the men of a can I think of the time when these dark picture-stormers shall 
regiment would feel a certain pride in the grandeurs of a _ attain empire; with their horny hands they will break up those 
good officer, his horses, and liveries, and so forth ; butin France it | marble statues of beauty so dear to my heart; they will shatter 
has for ages been a most dangerous political power, and it is | all those fanciful playthingsand gewgaws of art, which poets loved 
aroused most quickly and most viciously by that visible expensive- /so much; they will cat down my laurel-groves, and plant 
ness of life which Trochu calls not unfairly English luxury. It | potatoes there; the lilies, which neither spun nor toiled, and yet 
was, we believe, this particular operation of that luxury of which | were as gorgeously arrayed as Solomon in all his glory, will be up- 
the General was thinking, and—though we regret to write it, for | rooted from the soil of society, unless, forsooth ! they take a spindle 
we regard the French form of envy as a baseness—we cannot in hand; the roses, those lazy brides of the nightingales, willincur 
imagine a much juster thought. A society in which equality is a | the same fate; the nightingales, useless songsters, will be expelled ; 
passion can never have a good plutocratic army. Everything that and ah! my ‘ Book of Songs’ will serve the grocer for paper bags 
separates classes is in France dangerous to the authority | to pour coffee or snuff into for the old women of the future. 
of the class above, and nothing separates classes like , Nevertheless, I frankly acknowledge, this same Communism, that is 
the English luxury, the visible possession by those who have , so opposed to all my interests and inclinations, exercises a spell on 
money of enormous advantages not shared by those who have it | my soul from which I cannot free myself; two voices in its favour 
not. The English, wisely or unwisely, have settled it with them- | rise in my breast, two voices that will not be silenced, which per- 
selves that as everybody can get money by hard work, any | haps are after all only diabolical instigations,—but, be that as it 
superiority obtainable by money is fair, and carry this theory out | may, they master me, and no power of exorcism can overcome 
to extraordinary lengths, Lolding, for instance, that to establish | them. 
a separate set of railway carriages for persons of birth or high ‘For the first of these voices is the voice of logic. ‘ The devil 
office—unless birth and office are royal—would be an insult to the | is a logician,’ said Dante. A horrible syllogism entangles me, and 
community ; but that to establish one for the rich is simply ‘‘ busi- | if I cannot refute the proposition ‘ All men have a right to eat,’ 
ness.” ‘The Americans will not bear that, though in practice theirfeel- | then I am forced to submit toall its consequences. When [ reflect 
irgabout the claims of women creates a “first-class ;” and the French | on this, I run the risk of losing my senses; I see all the demons of 
proletariat hold it a wicked concession toan unjust demand. Why, | truth dancing round me in triumph, and at last the high-souled 
they think, should money separate men, any more than birth or despair of my heart seizes on me, and I cry out, * It is tried and 
privilege ; and they incline to destroy it, as they destroyed the older condemned long since, this old society. Let it have its 
sources of distinction, just because it is inconsistent with equality. | due! Let this old world be destroyed, in which Innocence was 
General Trochu knows his countrymen in their evil as well as their | overridden, in which Selfishness prospered so famously, in which 
good qualities, and we, like him, have little doubt that one of the | man was preyed upon by man! Let them be utterly overthrown, 
first causes of the disasters of the French Army has been the | those whited sepulchres on which Falsehood and flagrant Injustice 
spread of le luxe Anglais, which can be cured only by a thorough, | sat enthroned! And blessed be the grocer who will one day make 
complete, and most difficult democratization of the Army, its | bags out of my poetry to pour coffee or snuff into for the good, 
transformation into a kind of military brotherhood, with equality | honest old women who in our present unjust world have to go 
in poverty for its first law. without these luxuries. [iat justitia, pereat mundus ! 
‘*'The second of the commanding voices that hold me prisoner is 
still more powerful and more devilish than the first, for it is the 
HEINE ON THE COMMUNE. | voice of hatred, of the hatred I bear to a party, of which the 
T may interest some people to know what Heine, the most greatest opponent is Communism, and which therefore is a common 
gifted of recent Germans, on whom, according to Mr. enemy of ours. I speak of the National party in Germany, those 
Matthew Arnold, fell the cloak of Goethe, thought, felt, and pre- | false patriots whose patriotism consists only in a stupid aversion 
dicted on the Commune. His letters from Paris, written thirty | to foreigners and neighbouring nations, and who daily pour out 
years ago to the Avugsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, during his long their gall on France especially ; all my life long have I loathed and 
expatriation, are not very widely known in this country; we combatted them, and now that my sword is sinking from the grasp 
accordingly translate the following extracts from them :—“ Had | of a dying man, I feel comforted by the conviction that Com- 














I lived at Rome in the time of the Emperor Nero, and been corre- 
spondent of the Bwotia Post or of the Unofficial Journal of Abdera, 
my colleagues would not seldom have sneered at my having nothing 
to report on the State intrigues of the Empress-Dowager, for 
instance, at my not even mentioning the grand dinners at which 
the Jewish King Agrippa every Saturday entertained the diplo- 
matic corps at Rome, and at my constantly speaking, on the other 
hand, of those Galileans, of that obscure gang which, consisting 
chiefly of slaves and old women, dreamt away its vapid existence 
in visions and struggles, and was repudiated even by the Jews. 
My well-informed con/rivres would of a certainty have smiled 
particularly ironically, if I had perhaps had nothing better 
to relate of the court féte of Cwsar, at which his graci- 
us Majesty himself played the guitar, than that a few 
of these Galileans were smeared with pitch and set on fire, and 
thus illumined the gardens of the Golden Palace. ‘That was 
indeed a very remarkable illumination, and it was a cruel, 
thoroughly Roman jest, that the so-called obscuri had to serve as 
lights to the gala of ancient voluptuousness. But the jest was 


/munism, which will find them the first thing in its path, will give 
them the coup-de-grace ; and by no blow with a club assuredly, 
but by a simple kick, the giant will crush them, as one crushes a 
| wretched worm. ‘That will be its first step. From hatred to the 
' representatives of Nationalism, I could almost feel affection for the 
Communists. At all events they are no hypocrites, with Religion 
_and Christianity constantly on their lips ; the Communists in truth 
have no religon (nobody is" perfect), the Communists are even 
Atheists (which certainly is a great sin), but they acknowledge as 
chief dogma the most absolute Cosmopolitism, an universal love 
| for all peoples, an equality of possess ious and a brotherly relation 
of all men, the free citizens of this earth. ‘This fundamental doc- 
| trine is the same as the Gospel once preached, so that in spirit and 
in truth the Communists are far more Christian than our so- 
called patriots, those narrow-minded champions of exclusive 
Nationalism.” 
| Heine hits on the Vendéme column as the first victim to the 
Communistic fury, and speaks of Monsieur ‘Thiers in what now 
‘seems almost prophetic language :—‘* The mind of M. Thiers 
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overtops every intelligence around him, though there is more than | pretensions was subjected to the severe practical test of civil war. 
one of lofty stature among them. He is the cleverest head in | and from that time his life for the next four years was the wander. 
France, although it is reported he says so himself. Ile can speak | ing one of a soldier, varied only by the hollow and fleeting honours 
from morning till midnight unweariedly, continually putting forth | of a puppet-court. When even a remote island of his father’s 
new, brilliant thoughts, flashes of intelligence, delighting, instruct- | dominions was no longer a safe seat for this factitious royalty, he 
ing, dazzling the hearers; fireworks, so to speak, of eloquence. | became at the age of sixteen a refugee in a foreign country; and 
And yet he conceives rather the material than the ideal require- for nearly fourteen years he led the life of a needy adventurer 
ments of mankind ; he perceives not that last link by which earthly | and an almost hopeless Pretender, scarcely relieved by the short 
phenomena are attached to heaven; he has no understanding for and doubtful interlude of his roving royalty as “ King of Scots,” 
great social institutions. In one of his recent speeches he owned, | When at the age of thirty—mature in body and mind—he at 
with almost simple candour, how little he trusted the immediate | length acquired his long-deferred inheritance, except so far ag 





future, and how every day was a respite; he has a sharp ear, and | his personal pretensions asa disinherited prince, and their occasional 
already distinguishes the howling of the wolf Fenri, announcing | recognition by foreign rulers might have modified it, his character 
the kingdom of Hela. Will despair at the Inevitable not some day | had been essentially moulded in the type of an adventurer, A 


suddenly impel him to over-violent measures ?” 
This, and much more in the same strain, Heine wrote in 1840. 
Half of what he foretold has already happened; the future must 
show how far he is right in his main point, the final triumph of | 
the Socialist party. R. G. 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
—————— 

XXVII.—CHARLES II. 
MONG all the English Sovereigus there is no instance of 
a popular favourite to whose memory such injustice has | 
been done intellectually as it has to the so-called ‘ Merry 
Monarch.” The popular conception of Charles Stuart the 
younger—and among the general English public there is no king 
of whom there is a more distinct conception—is of an easy, good- 
natured, if not good-hearted voluptuary—socially an accomplished | 
gentleman and wit, but with neither the capacity nor the desire | 
for government or serious affairs, who managed to saunter through | 
a reign of a quarter of a century, getting as much pleasure and | 
irresponsibility as he could for himself amidst the general scramble | 





certain amount of ability, or at least of adroitness, presence of 
mind, and self-reliance must necessarily be the result of such a 
school of circumstances. The amount of enterprise engendered 
may be a variable quantity, but the virtues of endurance, 
patience, and (in some form or other, and to some extent) of self. 
control, are necessary products of this discipline. Much, of 
course, must depend on the quality of the original material thus 
affected, and the natural temperament and intellectual capacity of 
Charles must form a principal and determining element in any 
analysis of his character; but (be these what they might) he 
could never escape from his recollections of half a generation asa 
struggling adventurer. 

It might seem at first as if there could have been little more in 
common between Charles and the English world into which hig 
** Restoration” (as it was called) really first introduced him, than 
a recognition of those hereditary pretensions which the country of 
his birth was at length proclaiming with wild and vague enthusi- 
asm. [is own past life—which must always have been to him the 
most thoroughly realized portion of his life—lay quite apart from 
that of England during the same period, and it might seem that 
there could be little sympathy between the two. Yet the life of 





of uvprincipled men for power and place ; but without the enter- | Englishmen at home had also been during the past twenty years 
prise or persistence necessary to any scheme for establishing the auto- | very much that of adventurers, full of strange vicissitudes, new 
cracy of the Crown, and with such a wholesome dread of “ going | and untrodden ways, and restless uncertainty and change. A 
again on his travels,” or renewing the fatal scene at the window | desire for repose, under almost any conditions, had for the 
in Whitehall, as to afford a sure guarantee that he would| time succeeded the fever of their aspirations for the highest 
retreat from any such attempt on the first serious demonstration | types of national and individual life. They too welcomed the 


of popular resentment. As might be expected, there is much in 
this conception of Charles which belonged to his real character ; 
yet as a representation of that character as a whole it is defective 
and delusive. 

Whatever may be our difficulty in ascertaining what his 


restoration of the exiled Stuarts as an epoch not of hope, but 
of rest, in which they might forget what they had been, in a 
dream of indolent pleasure. What to Charles was the realiza- 
tion of his wildest hopes was with the nation really (notwithstand- 
ing the external delirium of joy) the resignation of disappointed 





hope. The adventures of both People and Ruler had ended, and 


real character was—and there are remarkable difficulties in 
they welcomed each other, and exchanged greetings, with a not 


his case—there can be no doubt of one point, and that 
is, that Charles was by far the ablest of the English Stuarts. | entirely dissimilar retrospect, and with identical wishes for the 
This is not high praise in itself, but we have unexceptionable evi- | present, though their feelings were really essentially different, and 
dence that as an individual, as distinguished from a Ruler, there | as such gave no security for harmony between them in the future. 
have been few men who have mounted the throne of England | ‘The public mind in England had been nearly as much affected 
who can bear comparison with him in intellectual capabilities. | and demoralized by the spirit of the past as had that of the 
Sir William Temple—who whatever may be his disqualifications | adventurer whom they summoned to their aid, and the history of 
for judging of the character of Charles as a whole, was eminently | the succeeding years is as much an exemplification of the effects of 
qualified for forming a correct judgment of him in this point of | this training on the character of the nation at large as of Charles 
view—gives us the following estimate, with which we may fitly | himself; and this fact rendered the completeness of his change of 
introduce our own observations on the subject. Speaking of an | scene and associations more apparent than real. 
interview which he had with the King, he says:—‘‘I never saw| The“ Restoration” brought to Charles rest —as it did momentarily 
him in better humour, nor ever knew a more agreeable conversation | to the nation—but the rest was not similar in character. In the 
when he was so, and where he was pleased to be familiar; great | nation it was the torpor of exhaustion, in the King it was the 
quickness of conception, great pleasantness of wit, with great | Fepose of a more assured position. To call Charles indolent is 
variety of knowledge, more observation, and truer judgment of | to mistake his disposition, or to place an unusual meaning on the 
men than one would have imagined by so careless and easy a| word. The love of pleasure and of ease was, no doubt, a con- 
manner as was natural to him in all he did and said. He desired | stituent and important element of his nature. Pleasure and the 
nothing but that he might be easy himself, and that everybody ‘undisturbed pursuit of pleasure were certainly a great feature in 
else should be so.” The last sentence, which conveys an inference | his purposes of life, but the enjoyment of life as a whole was his 
and speculation on Temple’s own part, whether true or false, | real and leading disposition. He did not confine his attention to or 
stands, of course, on another basis of evidence from the specific even take the most keen interest in what are called, par excellence, 
results of his own observation, recorded in the sentences which | the pleasures of life. He indulged in these to excess, but he 
precede, and which are tolerably conclusive as to the marked | carried his spirit of enjoyment into departments which are con- 
capacity of Charles in matters of serious import. | sidered the most alien to pleasure as such. His conception of the 
The character of Charles, whatever it may have been originally, | sphere of enjoyment indeed covered the whole field of life. His mind 
appears to us to have been influenced in its practical development | was much too active and powerful to rest satisfied with the narrow 
by two somewhat conflicting circumstances. He was the repre-| province of the ordinary pleasure-seeker. The very scepticism 
sentative of the principle of legitimacy, and he was an adventurer. | which he had imbibed from the school in which he had been 
Born in the purple, he had scarcely time to realize the notions of brought up, as to the reality of great principles, and of the recog- 
high prerogative and right divine which were in the ascendant in nized axioms of human conduct, widened his field of amusement. 
the Court of Charles I., when, at the age of twelve he was placed What was to earnest men a grave matter of serious and business- 
in the nominal command of a guard raised by his father, at the like attention, became in his eyes an amusing comedy of errors. 
outbreak of a great struggle, in which the validity of those royal | The play of human feelings, and the phantasmagoria of politics, 
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Gad an irresistible and sensuous charm for him. He was not | 
gatisfied until he had fathomed the character and natures of all the | 
deading actors in the scenes passing around him, and then it 
was his great pleasure to set the whole machine in motion, and | 
play a game of life according to his preconceived ideas of the value | 
and import of the various figure-pieces. He looked at everything, | 
not with reference to what it was, but to what it might be made to 
appear—and at men not with regard to their characters and princi- | 
ples, but to the significance of the parts they had undertaken to play. 
‘To acquire this minute knowledge of men and circumstances, af 
as to obtain a quiet mastery over them, at least in his own mind, 
appeared, indeed, to him essential to the preservation of his power 
of enjoying life according to his wishes, and be made a new plea- 
gure out of a supposed necessity. Although careless in his manner, 
‘a carelessness which expressed faithfully his estimate of the im- 
portance of human life and actions, but not his interest and amuse- 
ment in them, he had naturally an inquisitive as well as an 
observant mind, and though he affected to trifle with consequences, 
dhe was not the less anxious to pry into the secrets of nature. His 
knowledge, though not contemptible, came from observation rather 
than from study. So far as observation and quickness of percep- 
tion would carry him, his mind was scientific in its tone. He 
fiked to attend anatomical dissections—it was said popularly from 
anxiety about his own health, and no doubt he was desirous it 
should be attributed to that cause alone, in order to preserve his 
popular character of indifference to wider considerations. But he 
‘also engaged in chemical experiments, took great interest in the 
scientific improvement of artillery, and directed his attention 
‘beyond anything else to naval architecture. The empirical and 
perceptive faculties implied in scientific pursuits, as distinguished 
from a priori truths and the elements of an intelligent faith—of 
Science, in fact, in its unreligious aspect—were peculiarly con- 
genial to his mind. He was an earnest man, so far as one to 
whom principles and men were alike unreal and conventional 
could be so. But he had learned the lesson from the events of his 
early life, that the secret of obtaining and retaining real power lies 
in obtaining and preserving a character for careless indifference, in 
mever parading the possession of power before the publiceye, and yet 
always treating its absence as a provisional accident. In this way he 
secured an amount of actual licence for his own will which realised 
the wildest aims of hisfather. He tried, and usually with success, 
to avoid any appearance of annoyance at unexpected or successful 
‘opposition to his plans. He regarded such contretemps as 
inevitable, and gave way for the time as little as he could, 
but quite as much as was needed. He received Lord Russell 
and his colleagues as his ministers without apparent distaste, 
and when the time was ripe, and he had quietly made their 
position untenable, blandly accepted their resignations ‘‘ with all 
dia heart.” He never entirely broke with any man of influence or 
ability until he felt that he could be turned to no further account, 





tress at the same time to reassure the fears of others. The 
story is well known of Nell Gwyne’s coarse but effective explana- 
tion when she was assailed by a Protestant mob in mistake for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. He never ignored or directly opposed 
national prejudices when they assumed formidable dimensions, but 
he never succumbed to them. He temporized, made concessions, 
evaded decided issues, and waited and watched till, by skilfully 
availing himself of the course of events, he seemed to have been 
released by them rather than to have released himself from his 
engagements. Popular suspicion of any designs of his own was 
effectually disarmed by his seemingly idle habits and his cheerful 
affability. Who could have suspected a Royal conspirator in the 
chatty man of pleasure feeding the ducks in St. James's Park ! 
Nature had attempted to mark the true character of the man by 


| the grim sardonic features with which she had endowed him; but 


he persuaded his people to disbelieve in the evidence of nature. 
But if he deluded his own people, he deluded foreign powers 
also. He was, it is well known, the pensioner of France, but 
it is an entire mistake to suppose that he was the mere servile tool 
of Louis. He had made up his mind that it was quite impossible to 
lead the independent life he required, and escape the surveillance 
and interference of Parliament, if he was to be dependent for his 
revenue on italone. He was too shrewd to resort to the systema- 
tic illegalities of his father to obtain extra-Parliamentary 
supplies; and he resolved to achieve his end out of the coffers 
of Louis. He cared little for the degradation to himself 
of such a position in the eyes of France or of his own people, 
when it was accidentally disclosed to them. He was resolved 
not to be wholly dependent on Louis, any more than on 
the House of Commons, and he played off the one resource 
against the other with marvellous skill and success. Louis, in 
fact, could scarcely count more surely on Charles's support, as the 
reward of his money-payments, than he could on that of the 
popular leaders whom he also paid for opposing their King. King 
and patriotsalike took his money, and acted very much as they would 


| have done if they had had other resources. Charles had no desire 


to commit himself either to a Catholic or Protestant alliance, and 
though the occasions of his changes of policy might be to some ex- 
tent affected by the money of Louis, on the whole, except in 
the political humiliation of Kogland, Louis was decidedly the 
loser, and the dupe in these pecuniary transactions; and Charles 
himself preserved substantially a position of independence. 
He had nearly always the alternative to offer of a popular and 
anti-French policy, which would secure him willing supplies from 
Parliament, or of abstinence from such a course at the price of 
French gold; and Louis had generally no alternative but to open 
his coffers. 

The conventional aspect in which most questions presented 
themselves to the mind of Charles had at least one good effect. 
They rendered him comparatively unsusceptible to the feelings 








‘and was only a dangerous nuisance. From the first he was deter- | of resentment and implacability. Naturally good-tempered, and 
mined himself to govern, though this should not be seen by the | in his familiar social intercourse willing to bear defeat in his 
public, and only felt imperfectly by his Ministers themselves. | encounters of wit with good-humour, he did not, as a rule, feel 
He had his own ideas (though they never amounted to fixed | any personal grudge to those who thwarted or opposed his poli- 
vom) 3 to = ahaa and —— rd — | tical ny og He no hap pron i - true, to i, 
just as he took pleasure and displayed considerable skill in | nounce their doom with calm indifference, If policy seem 
planting, gardening, and building. But he kept his ideas in | render their removal desirable; but apart from this, he avoided 
the former case to himself, and never made a confidant of any | the shedding of blood, and would seldom condescend to remember 
‘One man or woman. Nor did he ever commit himself definitely | personal injuries. ‘The men who had condemned his father to the 
and unreservedly to any one line of policy, or place himself in | scaffold he sent to a cruel death with entire phlegm, though in 
the hands eutirely of any one minister. He resembled his father | 80 doing he probably followed a policy of Royal self-assertion, 
in entertaining several plans at the same time, but he had the | and consulted the demands of excited partizans, rather than those 
‘diplomatic talent, in which his father was entirely wanting, of | of his own feelings. He did not press the sentence on Lambert, 
enaking their very discrepancies and antagonisms subservient to his while he pronounced the greatest possible panegyric = the abili- 
general purpose. He had usually two or three plans of policy ties and character of Vane, in ae ny is — 
- ere Soy ae ~ two or rps re tae 8 — _ oer omg a man * let pn ‘ paren ree tony B by: ox : 
very limited, but, as he supposed, undivided confidence. Most of | probably less from any fear of their p 
pi men Ly pad ip. no doubt, he regarded pe — pi agg in ag pene races the oe 1 —— oe a 
empt. He had gauged the exact amount of the talents, and|for their removal, migh ave succeede r 
the had a clear pe tm and appreciation of the special death in preventing the succession of the Duke of York. On 
‘characters and prejudices of a Shaftesbury, an Arlington, | this latter point Charles had followed his usual policy of balanc- 
# Danby, a Halifax, and a Russell, and he made use of them ing pretensions and keeping his real purpose in suspense. He had 
all in turn, and from the conflict or balance of their charac- | indulged his own fondness for Monmouth freely, and in so doing 
ters and prejudices managed to avoid the dictation of any of them, | had held in check the intrigues of James, and the uncompromising 
pv pe cape ge arian gta baie nnd. ~asceer pga bye hye ma 
Composition of any of his administrations. is own policy was | hever allowed Monmouth & ‘ 
always i Sao the -_ reap to = —. that a a or to hepa Se ek eae oad ir aes 
Was a careless indifferentist who had no policy at all. He carri cows i BM OWE petsoe, : 
this ambiguity even into the province of his personal debaucheries. | associated themselves with the name of his son. ~ a a hee 
If he had a mistress with French or Roman Catholic proclivities | probably had a strong feeling as to the abstract rights of his brother, 
to raise the hopes of one faction, he had also a Protestant mis- | although he did not choose to commit himself quite irretrievably 
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in public to this doctrine. He had, however a settled opinion that stage in a political drama still not played out? Here, after cighty- 
any alteration in the succesion, if made at all, should proceed from two years of tumultuous running wild in all directions, we again 
his own will, and not from the demands and imagined necessities of look upon the political life of France dammed up within this out. 
the nation. In subsequent years Halifax and Sheffield (afterwards of-the-way reservoir of princely and artificial construction in 
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Duke of Buckingham), who both knew him well, asserted that 
Charles was himself an Atheist. We, however, now know that he 
became a member of the Roman Catholic Church before the Resto- 
ration. The truth probably is that Charles had a belief in the 
existence of a God, but of such a God as he himself would con- 
ceive as the highest type of absolute Sovereignty—perfectly irre- | 
ponsible —watching in serene seclusion the course of human affairs, 
and employing as the external agents of his religious administra- 
tion a Church of conventional forms and conventional doctrines. 
When he had once recognized this agent of the Divine, he did not | 
think it necessary to identify himself more closely with it until he 
received its certificate of salvation on his death-bed, satisfied till | 
then with assisting it when convenient to him, and making use of | 
it much as he would of any other human machinery. When he | 
had received this necessary passport to the next world his sense of 
duty was satisfied, and he apologised politely to the expectant | 
courtiers for being so long in dying. | 
As far, however, as the practical affairs of life and of his own | 
Government were concerned, Charles was an Atheist. He believed | 
in nothing and in nobody except in himself, and in his own power | 
of managing his own business. Having no faith, he had no real 
object, except the passive one of securing his own freedom of 
action or inaction, and carrying on the Government of England 
as pleasantly and with as little turmoil as possible. In this 
sense there is great truth in Temple’s remark, which we have | 


which it was first quickened into life. Again, the interests 
and the hopes, and the fears, and the forces, and the contests of 
France find themselves perforce congregated and concentrated 
within the precincts of what is really nothing more than a mony. 
ment in a sort of regal mausoleum in the grand periwig style of 
that bygone sumptuous monarchy of gorgeous gold and exquisite 
ceremonial. ‘The very same halls and the very same areas once- 
more are become the sites for the play of those great forces of 
France, and as you sit in the Assembly which is to decide the. 
constitution of the country, you find yourself in that historica} 
theatre in which, on occasion of the celebrated banquet given by 
the Guards, resounded the echoes of ‘‘ Richard, oh mon Roi,” jn. 
enthusiastic strains, which mainly precipitated on a stately 
Royalty that wild night of the 4th October, the night in which q 
memorable part was acted by the very father-in-law of the man 
who is now speaking from yonder tribune. The father-in-law 


| was Lafayette, the orator is Lasteyrie, a stout advocate for the 


Orleans Princes (whose right to be elected is the question of the 
day), as his father-in-law had been a political ally of their grand- 
father. Is there not here in very truth a kind of thrilling 
resemblance, as if history itself were starting out of its grave and 
walking abroad ? 

But fascinating as is to me this aspect of Versailles, the 
question of interest to those who consider it merely from a dis- 
tance is to inquire what is the temper and disposition of the- 





already quoted, that ‘he desired nothing but that he might be | Assembly now invested with the task of defining the next form of 


easy himself, and that everybody else should be so.” It is impos- 
sible to conceive of a greater contrast than that offered between 
his Government in this respect and that of the Protector Oliver. 
If ever there was an attempt made to realize the presence and 
government of God in the administration of this country, it was 
made, and to some extent successfully made, by the great Pro- 
tector. But able and sagacious and clear-sighted as Charles 
was, he may be truly said to have “lived without God,” 
and the un-Godlike in the full sense of the term became the 
distinguishing stamp of his reign. At the best, his administra- 
tion was a successful subterfuge, a clever imposture, an adroit 
pis-aller. He had a profound faith in his own traditional position 
as Sovereign, and he had an intense pride in his own personality as 
the arbiter of the situation. Yet his plan of Government ren- 
dered it necessary that he himself should skulk behind a screen of 
falsehood and chicanery, and that his personality should be merged 
in a puppet-show. He wished well to England, yet he degraded 
her in the eyes of every nation of Europe, and set a stamp of 
ignominy on his foreign administration in the eyes of nearly every 
Englishman. Not a few important and valuable laws are con- 
nected with his reign, yet not one is in popular memory connected 
with his name and fame. We know from the personal character 
of his administration that he must have passively or willingly 
sanctioned their enactment, but he has succeeded by his system of 
dissimulation in preventing us from assigning with certainty any 
personal merits to him for any one of them. He affected to favour 
contradictory policies of many men in succession, so that his own 
position lost all distinctness; and if he escaped from the general 
discredit, he forfeited all claim to particular merits. Ile had clever 
ideas on public affairs, and a thorough insight into, at least, the 
lower motives of human action. He probably meant to pursue 
some policy of his own, but he ended as he began, with merely 
evading complicity in the policy of others. He had the ability to 
have set his stamp upon the age,—he only succeeded in obliterating 
himself, 


| government in France. Is it to be a Republic, or is the Monarchy 
| to be revived here, on the ground on which it was first shaken to 
'the roots? I believe the answer to this question in a direct 
| affirmative or negative to be quite out of the power of any 
one; for at this moment matters are in a state when results 
are dependent not on organic force alone, but in a great degree 
on accidents quite incapable of being beforehand reduced to a 
certainty. ‘The first point to be clearly understood is the nature 
of M. Thiers’ position, which is very singular, for he is in power: 
| not through the ascendancy of any particular party or any personal 
following, but rather through the present exigencies of party 
conflicts and the counter-play of factions, pretty much as 
|a@ ball keeps itself afloat dancing on the angles of water-jets. 
' Monsieur ‘Thiers has no popular position, his reputation and his 
| Chnsaster are strictly parliamentary. It was in the reign of 
parliamentary government that he acquired his influence, and 





| when he was brought into the Corps Legislatif it was not as the 
| chosen man of the active and inveterate hostility to the Empire, 
but in order to have in that Assembly an acknowledged parlia- 
| mentary veteran, who could bring to the general cause of opposi- 
| tion the weight and point of a recognized talent. What M. 
Thiers was supposed to bring to the Opposition was the kind of 
| professional skill which the presence of a regular officer in com- 
mand is considered to give to an insurrectionary body, namely, 
knowledge, tact, aud design. It was the same character of pro- 
| fessional eiticiency which has invested him with the curious 
| authority in which he now finds himself. But the thing to be 
carefully noted is, that while ‘Thiers by nature and antecedent is 
|and cannot be other than a parliamentary being, the present 
Parliament happens to dislike him cordially. This arises from the 
circumstauce that Thiers, though thoroughly parliamentary in his 
nature, happens iu the eyes of the Assembly to figure as an emana- 
tion of that Government which started into existence on the 4th 
of September, a Government which all parties concur in inveigh- 
ing against, for even the Republicans say that it was false to 
their {principles. Consequently Thiers finds himself in the most 
| anomalous position conceivable. In the country he has no party 





CORRESPONDENCE. of his own; he is in power in virtue of a title very difticult to 
ae | define, but which yet was sufficient to enable him to sign peace, 

THE STATE OF PARTIES AT VERSAILLES. | face to face with an Assembly divided into three distinct sections, 

(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) | Legitimist, Orleanist, Republican, each of which sees in him as 

Versailles. |long as he retains his present authority an impediment to the 

Can there be any scene more full of curious matter for | attainment of its particular views ; and against their hostilities 
thought than the sight of Versailles in the month of June, | he yet seeks to maintain himself with no other support than the 
1871, with the irrepressible reflections associated with it con- | discordance of aim which embarrasses a coalition of Oppositions,. 
nected with the memories of former times and former | and the threat of creating a most perplexing vacancy at the 
doings? Who can look on the life and throng in the streets | moment by retirement. What Thiers really desires is the creation 
of this most provincial town and in the stately space of this | of a provisional Republic for a definite term of two years, during 
sumptuous palace, without having his mind irresistibly carried | which men’s minds may clear themselves and the Administration be 
back to the remembrance of what is recorded of 1789, the | reorganized; but this arrangement discoucerts the special aims of 
stirring scenes which then opened for France on the very same | the two monarchical sections of the Assembly. Now, of these the 
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. ayaa 
Legitimist is by far the most powerful, and I have not a shadow | resign at once. On the other hand exists an Assembly decidedly mon- 
of doubt that a vote taken at present in this Assembly would elect , archical, strongly clerical, but considerably embarrassed by a division 
Henri V. by @ large majority. The Assembly is thoroughly between two rival claimants to the throne. Finally, you have these 
Monarchical—the Republicans being few, though sincere and | two claimants, the House of Orleans and the House of Bourbon, 

ted—and also clerical, in which last respect it probably is in | the former offering itself cunningly, protruding itself on public 
excess of what the country would deliberately sanction. But notice, seeking by many ways and through many channels to 
Monarchical though it be, as a whole, the Legitimist faction will | ingratiate itself with the people; the latter doing really nothing 
require the co-operation of the greater part of their Orleanist | to conciliate what may be considered the acquired feelings of the 
fellow-Monarchists to carry the election of Henri V. by an over- | age, on the contrary, uttering a declaration of principle that in 
whelming majority, and this coalition can be the result only of the | the most marked manner emphasizes what might have been con- 
fusion of the two branches of the Bourbons. Now I am induced sidered exploded notions, strong, therefore, in nothing except the 
to believe that though the Orleans princes, or at leastsome leading | uncompromising definiteness of proclaimed opinions, and which, 

ones, have expressed their readiness to do Lumage to Henri V., _in spite of apparently antiquated sentiments, is being invited by a 
get there has not been such a thorough renunciation of independ- | large section of the community. In such a state of things it is 
ent claims and hopes as would make a hearty alliance. I fancy | impossible to foretell the upshot. I firmly believe that the chances 
—and I speak hesitatingly, for it is very difficult to know posi- at the present hour are decidedly in favour of Henri V., but the 
tively—that though a tacit understanding has been established, | whole thing is exactly like the betting on the Derby. All the 
there has yet been no treaty signed, sealed, and delivered, so | world is of one mind as to who the favourite is, but the event of 
that the Orleans Princes, true to the family character, still stand | the race, nevertheless, in a vast degree depends on accidental cir- 
in a more or less ambiguous attitude, ready to take a position as cumstances, rather than on intrinsic qualities. 
first princes of the Blood if they cannot get to be more, but also | a 

quite ready to take advantage of any opportunity that might offer | FESTIVAL IN HONOUR OF HEGEL. 
for immediately mounting the throne. The issue at stake seems | (From A CoRrRgsPONDENT:] 
likely to come off sooner than was anticipated, in consequence of Berlin, 5th June, 1871. 

the vote to be taken in reference to the validity of the Orleanist We have just had here an occasion in which students of philo- 
princes’ elections. There is no doubt that the elections will be  sophy in Britain must feel interest. On Saturday a Festival was 

confirmed, but the point then arises, what is to follow? When on | held in this city at the unveiling of a colossal bust of Hegel 

Friday last, by a surprise, the question of repealing the laws of | erected in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of his birth- 

proscription unexpectedly came on, Thiers expressed himself in the day. It has often been remarked that Berlin has no statues ex- 

lobbies with singular bitterness, and declared that if the princes | cept in honour of military heroes. ‘Things are changing in this 
were not bound over to abstain from all public acts he could not | respect. A bust of Hegel has just been uncovered; and, ina 
carry on the Government. I apprehend that they are ready to | short time more, a magnificent colossal statue of Schiller, with 
cesign their seats immediately after confirmation, but this will, | appropriate symbolic figures on the base of the pedestal, will have 
for all that, not remove the practical fact that their presence in | its covering removed. ‘The capital of now united Germany begins 

France is legally recognized, and such recognition can hardly be | to give some public testimony to the greatness of her philosophers 

restricted to the younger branches. But the return to France of | and poets. 

the Comte de Chambord never can be like that of the Orleans; The events of Saturday last deserve to be recorded, as affording 

princes. Pretenders and schemers though they are, they can yet | important evidence of what is doing in Germany in the interests 

affect the character of mere citizens, for they never have pro- | of philosophy. The event of the day was the presentation of the 
fessed any title higher than from the people’s grace; but the | monument to the civic authorities. A large company assembled to 

Comte de Chambord never has denied his being Henri V., | witness the ceremonial. ‘The proceedings were begun by the 

never at any time has made the slightest profession of modifying | singing of appropriate verses prepared for the occasion by Professor 

his claims. In evil times he bore himself the representative of a | Maercker, of the Philosophical Faculty. These were well rendered 
divine right disowned by his generation, and is he to be expected | by a choir of male voices, with accompaniment of brass instru- 
to divest himself of any of his pretensions when the same genera- ments. Professor Miitzner, President of the Philosophical Society, 
tion at last turns to seek him in his life-long exile? Therefore | who had been a student under Hegel, then delivered a moat 

Henri V., if he is brought back, will be every inch the representative | eloquent address in honour of the philosopher, and on concluding 

of his principles, and what we have to expect from him is a| formally handed over the monument to the civic authorities. ‘The 


| 


Restoration in the full sense of the term. Of course, this is not a | gift was suitably acknowledged by Biirgermeister Hedemann, and 











prospect pleasant to thoughtful men, to friends of rational progress, | then three hearty cheers were given in honour of this important 


and an effort accordingly is being made to avert such a result. | 
believe that at this moment strenuous attempts are going on to 
stave off the coming to a vote immediately, under the belief that | 
time gained is so much taken away from Henri V.’s chances. I | 


addition to the monuments of Berlin. Two concluding stanzag 
from Professor Maerker’s poem were then sung, as an appro- 
priate conclusion to these proceedings, conducted in the oF 
air. 


think the calculation is sound. It is only through favour of the The bust, executed by G. Blaeser, of Berlin, is in bronze, and is 
moment that the Legitimists can succeed. If the provisional state | a fine representation of the noble head of the philosopher. It is 
of things is prolonged, I apprehend the Monarchy, which anyhow ‘set on a polished block of granite, about eight feet in height, and 
must come in the end, will be vested in other hands,—either | is suitably enclosed. Oa the bust itself is printed, ‘‘G. W. F. 
Orleanist or Bonapartist, according to circumstances. Now, in Hegel,” on the granite below, in large gold letters, ‘‘ Hegel.” The 
England, an idea seems to prevail that the Bonapartist element is | spot selected for it is the ornamental piece of ground in the Bauhof 
the one likely to assert itself. I think that the notion is incorrect. | Platz, just behind the University garden. ‘The monument is so 
In all I have written I have in view simply the present, the imme- | placed that the philosopher is represented as looking directly into 
diate future ; and in respect to it, I do not consider an Imperial | the scene of his labours in the University. 

Restoration likely, because for the moment it has no party to rely | The honour of originating the proposal of this memorial of 
upon, the priests going in for Henri V., and the Army of the day | Hegel belongs to the Philosophical Society. The fact is worthy 
—the reformed Army which captured Paris—having not yet | of notice, when it is acknowledged that philosophy does not now 
acquired any political sentiments. If there were some General | awaken that interest in Germany which it once did. Students do 
holding the kind of position Changarnier possessed as Commander- | not now crowd the rooms where philosophy is taught as German 
in-Chief under the Republic, the Army might be formidable. students were wont to do. After the times of Kant and Schelling 
Such a General may spring up in a few weeks, but I say that at , and Fichte and Hegel, a time of reaction has come. For this 
present there is no military man in command who is of a disposi- | many reasons can be given. But in the midst of this it is gratify- 
tion to head a movement against the existing Executive, while it is | ing that the veneration for the last-named great master is so great 
the universal impression that Marshal Macmahon, who has been | among mature thinkers here, and among the most cultivated of 
put out of humour more than once by Thiers’ interference, though | young men past the period of college life, that the project for a 
little inclined to take any initiative, is inwardly ready to hail Henri monument of Hegel has been most successfully carried through by 
V. as his sovereign, Such is the outline of the present condition them. 

of French politics, On the one hand, there is in power a distin-| After the open-air proceedings were over, a large company as- 
guished parliamentary veteran, trying to govern France provision- | sembled in the hall of the Singing Academy to listen to an address 
ally through an Assembly to which he is decidedly distasteful, from Professor Michelet, a devoted expounder of the Hegelian 
and his only means for ruling which are to be found in dexterity | philosophy. He warmly vindicated Hegel from the charge of 
and a ready use of the alarm created at the thought that he might | favouring a materialistic philosophy, and in a most eloquent ora- 
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tion pronounced a glowing eulogium on his power as a thinker. 
Still later in the day another assemblage was convened in honour LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
of the occasion, in the great hall of the University. Dr. Carl G. ? 
Bruns, Rector of the University, presided, and the University CHURCH AND STATE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


authorities appeared in their academic costume. Besides those to 
whom special invitations had been issued, a large body of students 
attended. The proceedings began by singing the beautiful lines of 


Sir,—I feel so deeply indebted to Mr. Maurice for the light which 
he has cast on almost every subject which I have had occasion to 
study, that I cannot quite understand how I should differ with 


Goethe, commencing,— ; . : oa ae 
him so utterly on the questions discussed in his valuable and 
“Des Menschen Seele instructive letter 
Gleichet dem Wasser, é an j : F 
Von Himmel kommt es, Chere is one point on which I should be obliged if you would 
Zum Himmel steigt es :” allow me to offer a word of explanation. I venture to hope that 


the most “powerful champions of our cause” would not disown 
the views which their humbler brother expressed in your columng 
last week. It is the unholiness of the actual form of the alliance, 
I should say, too, of the idea of an alliance, between the Church 
and the State, which we all denounce. We can conceive of a 
form of relation, such for instance, as the first constitution framed 
for the Churches of Hesse, or the experiment at Northampton in 
1570, of which Mr. Froude tells us, which we might speak of 
as impracticable or undesirable, but certainly not as unholy ; 
while the form of the relation established in the Anglican Church 


*¢ The soul of man, like to the water, from heaven comes, and to 
heaven ascends.” Professor Hanns then read a most elaborate 
paper, in part historical, sketching the career of Hegel, in part 

analytical and critical. It was given in a constrained, rigidly- 

judicial manner, which contrasted curiously with the impassioned 

utterances of the early part of the day. It ascribed honour to 
Hegel for the large degree in which he had stimulated philosophi- 

cal thinking, but questioned if he had done much in the discovery 

of truth. And as if this were not enough by way of trying the 

feelings of admirers of Hegel on such a day, he pointed to the | 
division of his disciples into two schools so antagonistic that | PPe4rs to us unholy to the very core. 

Hegelians had the satisfaction of upholding contradictory systems. | 1 may not venture to occupy your space with any extended 
As is common in such cases, the address pleased neither party, and | * emarks on Episcopacy. It is part of that scheme of the Church 
rather seriously excited some ardent admirers of the great teacher | of which the Roman pontificate is the Crown; and with it, it 
whose gifts and achievements were that day being celebrated. | seems to us, it is decaying, waxing old, and ready to vanish away, 
The proceedings in the University were brought to a close by the Whatever help it may have afforded in past times to the progress. 
choir singing two stanzas from Horace (Od. L., 22), ‘ Integer of Christian society, we are happily living under conditions in 
vitze scelerisque purus,” &c. which the pure simplicities of the New Testament alone can help 


If any present felt it difficult to restrain themselves in the after- | " further on our way. ; ne 
noon, full freedom of speech was enjoyed in the evening, when a My complaint against both the Presbyterian and Methodist. 


dinner was given by the Philosophical Society. Professor Mutz- | Church systems is just that they seem ” organize that “ separa- 
ner, who had begun the proceedings of the day so well, took the tion of the secular and spiritual spheres ” which both Mr. Hughes 
chair, as president of the society, having on his right Professor aud Mr. Maurice denounce, and by that organization they per- 
Hegel, son of the philosopher, and on the left the Rector of the petuate it. From this tendency the Independents are, or ought to 
University. A large company sat down to dinner, including pro- be, free. We may easily become a sect, and I think we are in 
fessors, members‘of Parliament, and several who had come a great | ST¢VOUS danger from this source at present. Those of your readers 
distance to be present. That the disciples of Hegel, united in the who are Independents, and they are many, will know that I have 
same society, and combined in the honourable work of erecting a recently expressed my conviction on this point in the best way ™ 
monument to their great master, are really divided into two dis- | ™Y POWer- But the simple “congregation of faithful men, 
tinct schools was made abundantly clear by the speaking, which | 4" into fellowship for Christian culture and work, appears to 
was quite unreserved in its utterance of philosophical opinion. me more and more to be the one mode of Church life and activity 
This gave a peculiar interest to the evening meeting, specially for which gives to the life and light of the spiritual sphere free play 
a stranger anxious to discover how the currents of thought were through all the organs of the social and political life of a people, 
sweeping. Professor Hanns may or may not have acted wisely in whereby alone can we have any hope of realizing a national 
referring, on such an occasion, to the division among Hegelians, religious life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

but it was plain he had not spoken without evidence. The com- Brixton, June 7. J. Barpwin Brows. 
pany was so varied that it might be taken as thoroughly repre- 
sentative. ‘There were professors of philosophy and of theology, 

















clergymen of high position in the Lutheran Church, doctors of ART. 
philosophy who have carried their love of mental science beyond 

the University, men of experience in the Senate, in the battle- THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
fields, and in the bustling scenes of commercial life. And though [SECOND NOTICE} no 





part of the evening was occupied with speeches such as are| ‘ ie 4 1 ; 
common on these occasions, the greater part of it was devoted | ripe most complete of Mr. Leighton 2 pare is certainly his 
to speeches bearing strictly on philosophical questions. ‘The | “ Cleobulus instructing his Daughter Cleobuline” (1,118). The 
memory of Hegel was received in silence. Afterwards the speak- | father is manly and kindly ; his pupil-daughter attentive, pretty, 
ing was free and unrestrained. The philosophy of Hegel was | and unaffected. The composition is natural (indeed, a composi- 


praised on all hands, but for curiously opposite reasons. On the | tion of two figures is not 80 difficult), and the colour is pleasing. 
one hand, as freeing the mind from the trammels of theology; on | There ss — prettiness also = the drapery of “ Greek Girls 
the other, as affording a firm philosophical basis on which Chris- | Picking up Pebbles by the Sea” (567); but the colour inclines 
tian theology could rest. These conflicting opinions were main- | to be sickly, and unaffectedness is not here the prominent quality. 
tained with the greatest earnestness, and at times with some | Surely also the ugly effect of the breast-bands is unnecessarily 
approach to vehemence. And yet the utmost good-will and | exaggerated. As to the sky in this picture (equally with that ip 
friendliness of temper were maintained. Nevertheless, the diver- | the ** Alcestis ), it must be remarked that excessive conven- 
gence of opinion was so marked, that when Professor Vatke gave | tionality ought at least to be balanced by fitness. Duh 


“ The relation of Hegel’s philosophy to theological science,” there | these skies are neither natural or beautiful in themselves, 
was a considerable number who refused to respond, and one or two | 20F are they conducive to a pleasing general effect. For beauty 
however, one rather turns to Mr. Albers 


attempted, in a good-humoured way, however, to induce some | Of design in drapery, , : d o- 
| Moore’s pictures, which besides breathe an air of purity quite dis- 


near them not to acknowledge the sentiment. ‘There are two | sane L ’ , 
schools under the one name, the one avowedly spiritualistic, the | tinguishable from the too Paphian atmosphere of Mr. Leighton’s 
Ou the other hand, the pale chalky tints affected by Mr.. 


other strongly antagonistic. Under the banner of Hegel the | Works. , 
| Moore (and by certain others, as, Mr. Barclay and Mr. Armstrong,. 


same battle is raging here which is raging elsewhere between a | E ‘ : . 
spiritualistic philosophy and scientific thought, which seeks to | Who have little of his taste for beauty of line), guiltless, as they 
of any depth or brilliance of colour, and strangers to the 


separate itself, at least, from a spiritualistic system, if it do not | 4% ‘ ’ . 
break out into open warfare. Only, here, as it seems, there is | dignity and tenderness of a well-informed chiaroscuro, force upoB 


more of political bias entering into the anti-spiritualistic school |“ the question, can this be that sa me art of oil-painting which was. 


than is commonly found among men of the same position in practised by Rubens, Velasquez, and Titian? However, we may well 
be grateful for Mr. Moore's pleasant reminiscences of the later 


England and Scotland. . 
Greek art which decorated the houses of the luxurious Romans, This 
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hankering after Greek costume is, no doubt, a protest against the | 
ugliness of modern dress, and so far respectable. But it is a) 
mark of considerable self-assurance when an artist quotes Homer | 
fora picture whose only qualification for the honour is the | 
clothes. Mr. G. Leslie’s ‘* Nausicaa” (103) has no trace of classic 
favour. It contains indeed a very pretty face; and with that 
many will be content, without caring overmuch whether the poet | 
bas been worthily illustrated. ‘The large scale on which the pic- | 
ture is painted betrays some serious defects in Mr. Leslie’s 
technical resources. ‘The marvellous beauty and articulation of 
the hand, the natural shapeliness of arm and shoulder, sometimes 
rounded, sometimes inclining to flatness, are qualities which one 
might suppose an artist would feel the keeest pleasure in por- 
traying, avd spare no trouble in learning to reproduce. By com- 
paring “ Nausicaa and her Maids” with “‘The Morning and 
Evening of Life” (1157), by M. Hébert, one may see how much 
js lost when those qualities are disregarded. ‘The Frenchman's 
work shows that thorough training which, as a rule, is so con- 
spicuously absent in English pictures. Now and then we have an 
artist who can and will draw the hand. Mr. F. Goodall is one ; 
but he unfortunately exhibits nothing this year. Mr. E. J. 
Poynter is another. And a notable instance (in a past generation) 
was Wilkie. But a very cursory glance at this exhibition will 
show how general and how grievous is our English neglect of nice 
draughtsmanship. 

But of all pseudo-classical pictures that is the worst which, 
assuming to represent Greeks in their proper dress, gives their 
women the attire which (as the dictionaries tell us) was worn only 
by women of loose reputation. ‘The Greek dress was light, as 
befitted the climate. It was sometimes short, as in old Laceda- 
mon. But that diaphanous gauzes, more indecent than pure 
nudity, were worn by girls or women of good repute, no one will 
believe, who takes the trouble to refer to the books where those 
“ pretences ” of dress are mentioned, and is not frightened by the 
obscenities that he will find there. Neither would Greek men have 








ever thought (with women looking on) of engaging in their ordinary 
games with a helmet for their only covering. Any argument for | 
such a dress (or undress) drawn from the practice of sculptors | 
would be misapplied ; just as it would be a mistake to cite an | 
ideal work like the Venus of Milo, as an authority for painting | 
similarly half-draped figures in a picture of manners with the | 
ultra-realistic treatment fashionable in the present day. It is all 
very well for Cleopatra, in M. Gérome’s picture (144), to be 
attired only with jewels and gauze. She had a definite design upon 
Cxsar, and is appropriately set off. Yet this picture cannot be 
considered a triumph for itsauthor. The flesh-painting is bloodless 
and wooden ; and Cleopatra herself, strange to say, is not a figure 


of eminent beauty. ‘Lhe slave, however, on the right is a grandly | 


conceived example of physical strength. ‘The beautiful drawing 
and modelling of the child in “* Cache-Cache ” (229), by M. Per- 
rault, deserves particular notice. Mr. Poole can lay no claim to 
such qualities, but he almost makes us forget their absence by his 
dainty and poetical treatment of a subject, and by his suggestive 
execution. ‘* ‘I'he Supposed Death of Imogen ” (312) charms the 
eye and imagination, in spite of obvious faults of drawing. It is 





difficult to account for the very high commendation bestowed on 


subject and treatment! His “Scene in the Temple Garden” 


(501) is stagey and poor. The “ brawl” that led to the war of 
the roses is a good subject, but requires more thought 
and care than Mr. Pettie has vouchsafed to it. Mr. Nicol 
is what he always was,—a caricaturist. Mr. McWhirte> 
exhibits (404) a clumsy imitation of a well-known sketch 
of seashore and rain by Mr. Whistler. He has added, 
of his own invention, an ill-drawn donkey, and bid for notice by 
quoting a passage from Shakespeare, which (except that it con- 
tains the words ‘ wind and rain”) is wholly inappropriate. 
There is absolutely no merit in the painting. It would have been 
better for Mr. P. Graham if his ‘* Rainy Day ” (348) had been less. 
visibly hung, or even entirely excluded. It will do him more 
mischief in the eyes of competent judges than his ‘‘ Bridle Path” 
(442) will do him good. The latter might have maintained bis 
previous credit, and no more. The large fir wood through which 
the path winds breathes that peculiar gloom which is the charac- 
teristic of Mr. Graham's best work. One can fancy the sad sigh- 
ing of the wind. But he will never rank high as a landscape- 
painter while he continues to slur’ over half his pictures, as if his 
only object was to. cover the canvas and be rid of a disagreeable 
task. His foregrounds are without form and void. 

It is a real pleasure to pass from work whose only apparent 
object is to astonish and bring notoriety to the artist, to pictures 
where the modesty of true art is present, and where enjoyment 
of the subject treated is not marred by the phantom of a self- 
conceited performer pluming himself on his cleverness. Osten- 
tatious art and ostentatious persons are alike odious. The title of 
Mr. H. S. Marks’ “ Bookworm” (149) scarcely does justice to 
the sexagenarian student whose thirst for knowledge, whether to be 
extracted from books or from things, remains as keen in the yellow 
leaf as ever it was in the green. A real respect is excited for the 
old man so studiously bent ou his researches. He fully deserves. 
his well-filled library, his entomological and other specimens, and 
comfortable furniture. The picture is exceedingly good in colour, 
and every detail is well, though still modestly, painted. The old 
man is, as he should be, the centre of interest. He obviously has 
brains. Very kindred qualities differently applied are to be found 
in Mr. Walter Field’s ‘‘ ‘The Milkmaid’s Song to Izaak Walton "’ 
(555). The old fisherman reclines in the shade of a spreading 
oak, while the milkmaid bashfully sings her song, and charms 
with her voice both him and the milking cows. The level flowering 
meadow where the scene is laid is beautifully painted, and completes 
the impression of rural freshness and quaint simplicity that the pic- 
ture conveys. Mr. Field has another picture (1159) more purely 
landscape, which, unfavourably hung though it is, shines like a bit of 
modest nature among many of less meritorious kind. His ‘* Grey 
Day on the Thames ” (605) and “ Mill Garden” (738) are among 
the very few creditable drawings in the water-colour room. 
Another good picture hung half out of sight is Mr. C. P. Kuight’s 
‘*Channel Fleet off the Lizard” (585). ‘The daylight and space 
are excellent, and the long roll of the sea, as it gradually ‘ rocks 
itself to rest,” truly rendered. Mr. Brett's study of “ ‘The British 
Channel from the Dorsetshire Cliffs” (522) contains the fruit of 
much accurate observation, but wants the informing spirit of am 
artist to give it good effect. ‘Two moonrise pictures, by Mr. H. 


Mr. Millais’ ‘* Somnambulist ” (312). So long as the eyes are not | W. B. Davis, the one with a cloudless but hazy sky, the othes 
made to look at the spectator, it cannot be very difficult to give | dappled with clouds through which the silver moon breaks and 
them proper vacancy, and the long nightgown that envelopes the contrasts with the redder glow of departing day (1052, 562), are 
figure has not called forth any great feat of painting or disposition | equally accurate in point of observation, and possess besides the 








of drapery. 


| indispensable merit of being feelingly treated. “ Lengthening 


Scotch art is represented by MM. Faed, Orchardson, Pettie,| Shadows” (458), by the same artist, also charms by its beauty 


Nicol, McWhirter, and P. Graham. Is Scotland satisfied with its 
representatives? Mr. Faed’s ‘A Wee Bit Fractions” (150) is a 
fair example of his painting. The assortment of colours—red, 
green, and so on—is so nearly identical with what we have seen in 
former pictures that this one hardly seems a novelty. ‘The heads 
are common-place and excite little interest. The interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, is generally supposed to be as rich a display of 





colour as is to be found in any European building. Mr. Orchard- 
son’s version of it is positively disagreeable (1,117). Nor is) 
he more successful out-of-doors; unless, indeed, ‘On the 
Grand Canal” (462) was meant for a joke. Was ever) 
water, even in the most filthy-mantled pool, of such a colour? | 
Whether crudeness or dirtiness of colour is the less objectionable | 
is often a question. In endeavouring to avoid the first an artist | 
sometimes falls into the other. Mr. Orchardson has contrived to| 
combine the two. See also ‘‘A Hundred Years Ago” (162). | 
“The Pedlar ” (179) is Mr. Pettie’s best contribution. There is a} 
good deal of humour in the expression of the two girls sbyly sur- 
veying the pedlar’s choice ‘‘ prints.” Yet how hacknied are both 





and serenity. V. 








POETRY. 





THE HYMN OF (ANCIENT) MAN. 
A SONG AFTER SUNSET. 

Have ye known me at last for your father, O children of bimanous 
brood ? 

Come turn and be dutiful rather than foster your pride with 
strange food. 

Can ye search out your lineage and span it, or tell the beginning 
of life 

In the fire-new first breath of the planet, the stir of the worlds and 
the strife ? 

From the day-spring of chaos most holy, the cosmical passion of 
storms, 

The sense of the creature woke slowly through flaccid invertebrate 
forms : 
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Boneless and eyeless they wallowed in depths of unsearchable 
Seas ; 


Blindly they caught or were swallowed, half-sentient of craving 
and ease: 

Until in the day’s high meridian, the hour of the fulness of 
time, 

Came forth the elect, the Ascidian, from the conflict of sea and of 
slime ; 

And defying fate’s malice that mocks us there swam on the waters 
in power 


A lord of new life, Amphioxus, full blossom of vertebrate flower. 

So scorning the creatures that lack bone and know not before from 
behind, 

They waxed in the strength of their backbone, each reptile and 
fish in his kind: 

Their sons longed for heaven's clear heat, and the sun-litten sky’s 
free fire, 

They trod firm ground with their feet, fulfilled of their heart’s 
desire ; 

They cast off their trapping of gills, and were nourished with 
bountiful air, 

And some were made feathery with quills, and some were made 
shaggy with hair: 

The beast grew mighty on earth in four-footed lordship of things, 

And in air was a noise of mirth and thunder of resonant wings. 

[n due season I also arose, with fur and a flexible tail, 

And ears pointed, as Darwin well shows, I whose children are 
man and prevail. 

Ah for my offspring, full weak of their hands, with long words in 
their mouth ! 

Northward and southward they seek after darkness and hunger 
and drouth. 

Ah for my crown of primeval delight, when a tropical soil 

Luxuriant and warm from upheaval bore sustenance stainless of 
toil ! 

My days for the morrow were careless, the ways of my going were 
plain : 

Ye have made yourselves tailless and hairless, and multiplied folds 
to your brain. 

You gather and heap yourselves treasure, to fear for the moth and 
the rust ; 

You have meted the world with your measure, to know yourselves 
water and dust : 

You live in a clatter and scrimmage of chaffering and cheating 
and trade ; 

Ye have made yourselves gods in your image, and quail at the 
gods ye have made. 

Stitch after stitch ye go back tosew garments and make yourselves 
mad : 

[ was happier with fur to my back when clothing was none to be 
had. 

My palace was built in the frondage that swung to the breezes of 
spring : 

[ sold not my soul into bondage to prophet or preacher or king. 

I knew not the path of your reasons, to sunder the thing from the 
thought, 

But I laughedin the light of the seasons, the joys that the summer- 
time brought. 

‘Though you search out the will of the wind and the conscience of 
consonant spheres, 

Have you skill to recover and find the sense that was quick in 
mine ears ? 

Your arts and your music, I grant, were unknown at the 
Catarhine date ; 

But where is the charm of the chant that I sang in the trees to my 
mate ? 

To your food you take fire and strange tools, you men of all 
creatures alone — 

Alas the faint-hearted and fools, did they never crack nuts with 
a stone ? 

You gape at your kindred in cages with most insupportable airs, 

And dream that by process of ages your wisdom is greater than 
theirs. 

The secrets of stars in their courses, the weight of the suns in 
your scale, 

Their systems and orbits and forces—you may have them for aught 
they avail. 

You may tell which is quickest and slowest, why one thing and all 
things are thus: 

Yet Man is of all things the lowest—for Man is a Civilized Cuss.* 

New York, 1871. 





ae 
THE SONG OF THE COURT. 





{*‘ The foreman of the juryasked the Judge if he would adjourn over Wednesday 
Several jurymen had important business to transact on that day, and had formed 
important engagements. The Lord Chief Justice said it would be no holiday to him, 
forhe had a mass of notes collected already which he must look over. The 
Solicitor-General said, ‘I believe I am the only man who will not attend the 
Isthmian games.’”"—Zimes, May 23.] . 





Wir fingers weary and worn, 
With eyes ‘neath his spectacles red, 
A Judge sat at home on the Derby Day 
Getting his notes in his head. 
ich, Tich, Tich, 
While others were having their sport, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
He sang the Song of the Court. 


** Notes, notes, notes, 
From ten in the morning till four, 
And notes, notes, notes, 
When the long day’s sitting is o’er. 
It’s oh to be at the Bar, 
Where counsel are straining their throats 
To make things seem what they never are, 
If these be Judge’s notes. 


* Notes, notes, notes, 
Till the brain with the eyes grows dim; 
Notes, notes, notes, 
Till the names on the paper swim,— 
Jeune and Giffard and Rose, 
Rose and Giffard and Jeune, 
Till I find myself humming them under my breath, 
And they all run into a tune. 





‘<Q counsel who flaunt in silk, 
O counsel who scramble in stuff, 
The facts will never be wearing out, 
But we've got impressions enough ! 
Twitch, twitch, twitch, 
Is the trait to which all resort, 
Netting at once with a double mesh 
The world as well as the Court. 


‘‘ But why do I name the world, 

The bugbear that preachers paint ? 

I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I live like a cloistered saint. 

Stylites all day on the bench, 
At night my vigils I keep, 

Each witness's words, each fact to clench, 
And only the speeches for sleep. 





‘<Qh but to breathe the breath 
Of the Downs, and the life and the fun, 
Where Lords and Commons as equals meet, 
And the whole of the Bar,—save one! 
To see when the flag is dropped 
How the close line lengthens out, 
Aud to feel the sudden hush 
That heralds the moving shout. 





‘Qh but for one short hour 

A respite, a break, a change: 

A novel at least would turn my thoughts 
From truth that is far more strange. 

A bottle of wine would cheer me now, 
But in its crusty bed 

My port must stop, for every drop 
Drives my notes out of my head.” 





With fingers holding the glass, 
With eyes on the winning-post, 
The jury stood on the Epsom Downs, 
In “ important business ” engrossed ; 
Which, which, which, 
Wins a race of a different sort ; 
And thus with a voice of joyfullest pitch— 
Wouldn’t it make the Judge’s ears itch— 
They sang their song out of Court. 
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B O O K g coat with the four stars embroidered on it, the signal slate of the 
De Victory (on which are the numbers representing the famous signal), 
: a | the old flint locks of the period, the dress and the pigtails of the 
DANIEL MACLISE.* / seamen, were all carefully copied. Such was Maclise’s exactness, 
[ris not altogether Mr. O'Driscoll’s fault that we learn so little that he sacrificed the cuirasses which he had given, for artistic 
about Maclise from the pages of this volume. We cannot indeed | effect, to the cuirassiers behind Wellington, when he found that 
accept the excuse put forward in the preface that the author is in the very year of the battle of Waterloo that armour was not 
«engaged in the practice of a laborious profession.” If Mr. | worn by the English. With all this labour and application, 
(Driscoll is fortunate enough to have work at the Irish Bar, we Maclise did not manage to keep these pictures free from the 
can only congratulate his clients on being able to command such a | blemish which besets his style. Something of the painful staring 
stock of enthusiasm as is shown in the present memoir. For all | hardness of the two frescoes may be ascribed to the conditions 
we know, it may be considered a fine flower of speech in the Four under which they were painted. We think thestained glass which 
Courts to say that creative genius can only be eliminated by the used to dazzle the eyes of the spectators has been removed or softened, 
cloudless skies and eternal sunshine of southern lands. Yet there | but when Maclise was at work on the pictures the glare was over- 
must be men who have time at their disposal, and who, with the | powering. ‘* When the sun did not shine,” he says, ** I could barely 
help of Mr. O'Driscoll’s recollections of Maclise, would have | 8¢¢, and when the rays entered at a particular crisis of the day's 
been able to produce a readable biography. If the materials | work the heraldic devices of the stained-glass windows—griffins, 
for the description of the painter’s private life are scanty, a dragons, and all, in gules and gold, and azure, were emblazoned in 
critical knowledge of his works would suffice to bring out the | form and colour over the forty-six feet of compartment, sham- 
career of the artist. We may join with Mr. O'Driscoll in regret- | ing and falsifiying in their dazzling passage over them, my 
ting that Dickens destroyed all the numerous letters he received poor, earthy, lime-burnt tinges.” In another place he writes :— 
from Maclise, and that Maclise’s executors think it their duty to. “J assure you I am mortified in tho last degree to see the effect E 
withhold from the public the many “ brilliant, witty, and instruc- | aimed at utterly falsified by the actual garish, heraldic hues of ‘ gules’ 


tive” letters written to him by Dickens. But when we find the | and ‘or’ and azure besprent over this poor work of mine. There never 
| was such an effect as I see it under sometimes when the sun is in fulb 


biographer mores before —_ one of padiagey pictures, and | blaze at four o'clock. In addition to the colours shed over the picture, 
describing each in turn as ‘‘ magnificent,” “the grandest of | thore are the shadows of the architectural forms of the windows and 
Maclise’s works,” ‘‘ splendid performance,” ‘ very noble,” ‘“ the | oe See, exquisitely traced on it. It is then a mere thing of 
eect Chie the artist had done,” “ cupeemely qvend.” eith , | emblazonry,—of stains of kings and queens, and boars and griffins, and 
i >be po seaeagare ’ : = : A. “ ’ P it “" - | what not. Isaidin a joking way to Sir ‘C. Eastlake on this subject, 
‘a . ant allusion to the terrible hardness of al! | that although we have reverent ideas connected with the ‘storied pane,” 


Maclise’s pictures, we distrust such unthinking praise. Mr. still it ought to be confined to the matter of telling its own story, and 
O'Driscoll may have every reazon to admire a fellow-countryman not, as in my case, be allowed to make commentaries, and annotations, 


‘i : : , and illustrations on mine. I say there never was hall so badly calculated 
whose re a with his pencil was most remarkable, and whose | for the exhibition of paintings; and I have had the acknowledgment 
unwearied industry led him to fill the enormous paintings of the | from tho architect of the building that he never intended the hall for 
Royal Gallery at Westminster with an infinity of minute details | the exhibition of anything but a gorgeous enrichment of matter more 
every one of which was taken from the original. Yet even these | *!!ied to the College of Arms than of Arts.” 


claims have to be admitted with some abatement, and if all Turning from this later and more memorable part of Maclise’s. 
Maclise’s works and all tie sides of his artistic character are life to earlier times, we find more than one indication of the 
belauded equally, the result will be disadvantageous to his real rapidity with which he worked and of the power that he showed 
merits. |in many directions. His first beginning was as a portrait-painter 

Much of the latter part of Mr. O'Driscoll’s book is given up to in Cork, when his rooms were crowded with sitters. His price was a 
an account of the poor return that was made to Maclise for his | guinea and a half, and two sittings of an hour each sufficed for the 
two great frescoes of “The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher” main work of the portrait. While he was at Cork we hear of his 
and ‘‘ The Death of Nelson.” We need not go into that question | revenging himself artistically on the owner of a yacht who had 
here, though we think that if we did we should probably accept | insulted him, and had accused him of knowing no more about a 
the biographer’s conclusion. But it ought to be some consolation | paint-brush than a rudder. Maclise took a couple of paint-pots 
to him to bear in mind that, however arduous may have been the | and brushes in a punt, and getting under the stern of the yacht. 
work in which Maclise engaged, and however stingy his treatment, at night painted out her name, substituting for it the figure of a 
his name stands much higher in public estimation, and will endure | tortoise and the words ‘* Le Noir Fainéant.” ‘There was a regatta 
much longer, than if it had rested solely on his easel paintings. next day, at which the owner of the yacht intended to make a great 
Artists in all ages have been content to sacrifice something for show, but the ridiculous image and inscription attracted generab 
immortality. We do not say that they are bound to sacrifice it, attention, and when at last he discovered the trick played upom 
but Maclise had his choice, and preferred the service of the nation, | him he was furious. Miaclise was in another yacht alongside, and 
the production of great and lasting works, to high prices and hearing loud threats of vengeance coming from the injured owner, 
a yearly puff from the critics of the Royal Academy. ‘The details remarked quietly, “I hope you are now convinced that I can use the 
that Mr. O'Driscoll gives us of the manner in which Maclise paint brush.” Another man on whom this conviction was forced in a 
worked at these paintings are not wholly new, but are eminently | way that threatened to be unpleasant was the owner of Maclise’s first. 
characteristic. ‘The original intention was that the paintings in London lodgings. Being a carver and gilder by trade, he had in- 
the Palace at Westminster should be executed in pure fresco, but | serted looking-glasses in the panels of the drawing-room door and 
a short experience of that process convinced Maclise that it was | the window-shutters, ‘As the glare and glitter,” says Mr. 








unsuited to his style of painting. The meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher which he proposed to paint ‘‘ depended,” according to his 
own words, ‘‘on the verisimilitude of so many minute details, buckles, 
buttons, and tassels, that innumerable cuttings and joinings of the 
plaster would be required, as a very small portion of these details could 
be painted on the fresh-laid plaster every day.” He expressed 
himself disheartened at the difficulties of fresco, which ‘‘ confined 
the artist within the limits of the applicability of very scant 
materials, and made him doubtful of their effect while working 


with them.” For these reasons Maclise adopted the water-glass | 


method, which had already been tried with success in Germany, 
andin which both his own great paintings, as well as Mr. Herbert’s 
“‘ Moses,” are executed. Being no longer hampered by his materials, 
he was able to indulge in the multiplicity of minute details which 
must strike every one who sees his pictures in the Royal Gallery. 
Mr. O'Driscoll tells us that one of Maclise’s portfolios contains 
more than a hundred sketches of every couceivable part of the 
British and Prussian uniforms. ‘Cannons and swords, buckles, 
helmets, and facings are rendered with the most minute particu- 
larity.” Wellington’s sword, Blucher’s travelling-cap, Nelson's 





* A Memoir of Daniel Maclise, R.A. By W. Justin O'Driscoll, M.R.LA., Barrister- 
at Law, London: Longmans, 1871. 


| O'Driscoll, “disturbed Maclise and distracted the attention of 
those who sat for their portraits, he devoted some of his leisure 
hours to adorning all the panels with beautiful drawings in burnt 
sienna, which had a charming effect. When he was leaving his 
lodgings, this Vandal (the landlord) claimed compensation in 
damages for the desecration of his door and windows, not caleu- 
lating that the period might arrive when these panels, like 
the doors which enclose the altarpieces in the Belgian crypts 
(aud which the artists as a part of their contract painted 
gratuitously) would become of great value. He would have 
tried to enforce his claim, if a friend of Maclise had not 
| expressed a determination to take the offending panels bodily out. 
| and insert new looking-glass instead.” No doubt Maclise often 
came in contact with people who were equally ignorant of every- 
‘thing connected with art. In a letter from Paris he mentions. 
that while in the Louvre he took one or two sketches of those who 
were copying the pictures, but he was courteously informed by an 
attendant that it was ‘défendu d’étudier d’aprés nature.” The 
remark seemed to him very appropriate, as it fully accounted for 
the state of art study in Paris. But perhaps the most amusing 
incideat in the volume is Maclise’s interview with a nouveau riche 
| who was beginning to take up artists, and paid a visit to his 
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studio. The ‘* Play Scene in ‘ Hamlet’” was just completed, and 
the visitor, looking at it, began to make inquiries about the subject. 
Maclise soon found that the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” was totally un- | 
known to this new patron and judge of art, and his attempts to 
explain the plot and the meaning of his own picture called up a! 
*¢ puzzled, unintelligent look,” which made the painter’s soul fall | 
down into his slippers. If the choice lay between such employers, | 
who can pay, but not appreciate, and the Royal Commissioners as | 
cepresenting the nation, Maclise would hardly have hesitated. 








A PLANTER’S VIEW OF INDIA.* 
WE have here two very readable volumes, written with great | 
liveliness and verve, furnishing, moreover, abundant matter for 
serious thought to all who feel an interest in the beneficent 
development of our Indian Empire. We may say at the outset 
that the writer’s style would have lost none of its effect if certain 
covert sneers and taunting expressions had been omitted. The 
abuse of John Bull's shopkeeping proclivities should be left to 
foreigners. Mr, Elliot ought to know that the said John’s heart 
is big enough and soft enough not to require the stimulating in- 
formation that ‘famines do not pay!” Another specimen of the 
urbanity that prevails in the jungle is directed against Mr. Grant 
Daff for his “prosperity” speech of last February on Indian 
affairs. ‘‘The Grant Duffs are not the causes, but the signs of the | 
decay, which indeed they may slightly accelerate, but for which 








they are not responsible. They resemble very exactly those 
insects which we find working in the centre of sickly trees, insects 
which hasten by a few degrees the final crash ; but which never 
would have existed, or have had the slightest effect, had the state | 
of the tree not provided them with a fitting home.” We believe | 
that Mr. Grant Duff would find a fitting home in any high sphere of | 
politics, and that of all public men of the present day he least deserves | 
language so unbecoming as this. In another place, in a chapter on | 
education, our planter plays the cynic most ferociously. ‘* You will | 
find plenty of savages,” he says, ‘‘in North America and in the | 
jungle; in the middle ranks of civilized life savagedom materially | 
diminishes, but among the idlers in the Row you will find the | 
original animal cropping up with extraordinary severity. In truth, | 
there is no savage like your West-End savage.” It is to be hoped | 
that the author, if ever he goes into Rotten Row, will remain | 
ndiscovered, else the savages of that fashionable promenade may 
turn and rend him. For he goeson to say that the West-Ender, | 
like his naked compeer, likes alcohol, plenty of animal food, even | 
putrid meat, in the shape of high game, gambling, and the super- | 
stitious enjoyments of spirit-rapping and table-turning. | 
Our readers may begin to think that we are introducing to them | 
a worthless and unpleasant book, but they will be greatly mis- | 
There is much to admire and enjoy in the several 
chapters of the work, and we point out the blemishes first because 
they are the first to catch the eye of a critic. It is just sixteen | 
years ago that Mr. Elliot, with all a borderer’s intrepidity, set off 
at the early age of eighteen to make a plantation in the county of 
Munzerabad, in the ancient kingdom of Mysore. He does not give 
us much of his personal history and adventures, hardly enough, we | 
think ; but we learn incidentally that for five or six years he lived | 
among the natives, with no European neighbour nearer than twelve | 
miles. Crusoe-like, he seems to have cultivated the friendship of | 
dumb animals, and even came to entertain a certain fondness for | 
rats. ‘‘ The main body of them were field rats, and ata certain time, 
generally after I got into bed and put out the candles, I used to 
hear them regularly filing into the house. The ceiling of my room 
consisted of loose planks laid across the beams of the house, and 
the rats had therefore a convenient race-course. Some of them 
used to come on to my bed ; and there is something not unpleasant 
in the tickling sensation caused by a rat sniffing about one’s head 
and face, when one is half asleep.” How dreadfully hipped | 
must @ man have been by solitude to have found tickling by a 
rat’s snout not unpleasant! By degrees Mr. Elliot’s warm affec- 
tion for dumb creatures seems to have been transferred to his | 
neighbours and workpeople, the Hindoos. It was not without | 
some strife and contest that the friendship grew and was cemented. | 
When he began to clear the wood included in his grant of land, 
the natives objected to what they considered an infringement on 
theirrights, and armed with knives, prepared to resist the operation. 
The young planter drew off his party on obtaining from the leader 
of the opposition a written paper declaring that they prevented | 
the clearing of the jungle by force. ‘This document he despatched | 
to the native magistrate, who came down with a strong force of | 
police, investigated the case, adjudged the new settler to be in the | 
ge | 


* The Experiences of a Planter in the Jungles of Mysore. By Robert H. Elliot. 2 
vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1871. ; 
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right, and ordered some of the forest to be cut in his presence, 
The dispute was at an end, and gradually there grew up between Mr, 
Elliot and the Mysoreans a feeling of confidence and good-will that 
has made him take up the cudgels on behalf of the rights of the Hin. 
doo with a warmth that does honour to his heart, if not to his head, 
He asserts roundly and with a bluntness worthy of his own Mun. 
zerabad farmer that former writers have calumniated the whole 
Hindoo nation, and he quotes strong passages condemnatory of 
the natives from the works of Missionary Arthur, Major Evang 
Bell, Captain Brinckman, Sir William Denison and others. The 
charge of general untruthfulness he does not rebut; but as for 
cowardice, ingratitude, and servility, so commonly attributed to 
the Hindoo, he asserts that his acquaintance with the people of 
Mysore has convinced him that courage, gratitude, and independ- 
ence of spirit, are as common among them as they are in Ireland 
or Scotland. He makes a distinction in the quality of the courage 
of the Mysoreans. Physically brave in the dangerous chase of the 
tiger, the bison, or the bear, in moral courage they are very defi- 
cient. Hence their habit of lying and prevarication. They dread 
and misunderstand their foreign governors, whose ways, it is true, 
are not guided by perfect wisdom and consistency. A candid 
answer is sometimes extracted from a native, and being rare, it is 
valuable. Some years ago a gentleman in the Educational Depart- 
ment, asked and re-asked one of the pupils in the school at 
Bangalore, what the people thought of our countrymen. For a 
long time no definita answer could be obtained. At length it came, 
‘‘ Well, we think you are like the monkeys in the tope (clump of 
trees) and we don’t know what you are going todo next.” The 
want of native confidence in the British administration of India 
is, according to Mr. Elliot, so deeply rooted as to be very perilous to 
our rule. Unfortunately the India Office has hitherto made no 
successful effort to secure their confidence. Influenced by official 
statements based on bad or insufficient information, every attempt 
to convince the people that our legislation is for their benefit fails, 
and for a very simple reason, namely, that it never does turn out 
to be for their benefit. 

Our author apparently ignores the fact that Englishmen took 
possession of India as the Spaniards took Mexico and Peru, asa 
profitable conquest, for the sake of what they could get and not 
for the philanthropic purpose of doing good to the natives. It will be 
well for humanity if the progress of public opinion in this country, 
aided, let us hope, by Mr. Elliot’s book, should turn to the advance- 
ment of our Indian fellow-subjects in social, physical, moral, and 
intellectual welfare. We agree with our author in thinking that 
caste has been made a bugbear quite unnecessarily by missionaries 
and other would-be improvers of the Hindoo. Caste in its origin 
is clearly a system of social distinctions seized upon by the 
Brahmins with sacerdotal astuteness as a medium for perpetuating 
their dogmas. Its effects are far from being universally mis- 
chievous, since it preserves the rural population of India from 
| drunkenness, and hedges round the females of a low caste against 
| the immoral advances of the men of a higher caste, that is, pro- 
| tects the female poor from their landlords and masters. Noblesse 
| oblige is a caste maxim, and the impropriety of a duchess dining 
with her footman’s father, or of an aristociatic Popkins marrying 
into the family of a plebian Tompkins is scarcely greater than 
the scandal of breaking caste in some parts of India. As regards 
the religious difficulty, Mr. Elliot plainly advocates the propa- 
gation among the Hindoos of a pure Deism, that would banish 
idolatry and superstition, interfere in nowise with caste, and pre- 
pare the way gradually and surely for the sublimer truths of 
Christianity. 

There is excellent sense in his proposal that the education of the 
people should be conducted in their several vernaculars, English 
studies being made a matter of choice. Let the people once know 
what you mean, what you are doing, and why you do it, and they 
will acquire confidence in you, and let you know what they want 
and why they want it. Once bring about a common understand- 
ing on the nature and objects of Government, and the task of 
ruling well will be vastly facilitated. There is much more matter 
of interest in these volumes which we have not space to go into, 
but we heartily recommend them to our readers, for the very 
spirit of pugnacity that runs through them is provocative 
of wholesome thought. The writer endeavours, for example, 
to take the conceit out of English agriculturists by draw- 
ing a comparison between the processes adopted or neglected by 
them and those practised by the natives of Mysore, and his general 
conclusion seems to be that we may learn more from the 
farmers of Munzerabad than we can teach them. As for exporting 
to India our cumbrous improved agricultural machinery, he 
evidently deems it wasteful and ridiculous excess. There are four 
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second volume on the several subjects | 


ry ‘ 
instructive chapters in the 
tea, | 


of coffee-planting, cinchona-planting, cardamom-planting, 
silk, sandalwood, and rhea-grass, on all of which the author | 
qrites with the weight of practical experience—an experi- 
ence which we trust has been profitable to him, if we 
may say 80 without being guilty of showing “the shop- 
keeper spirit” upon which this book pours so much con- 
tempt. A chapter on learning native languages by ear will 
interest all those who, like ourselves, believe that Mr. Prendergast, 
in his work entitled the Mastery of Languages, set forth a 
principle of very great linguistic importance. 





THE SUEZ CANAL.* 

{r is but a year and a half since the opening of the Suez Canal; 
but already that peaceful celebration is thrown back into a far 
past, seen as though it were a sunlit vision on the other side 
of a dark frowning arch, whose gloomy shadow hangs above 
our heads. For on that day the Crown Prince of Prussia 
stood by the side of the Empress of the French, and 
the Khedive’s two royal visitors enjoyed together the interest 
and the strangeness of the scene. ‘I'he only element of the 
festival which may be said to remain unchanged in the actual 
position and chances of the assembled powers is the place of our 
own country. England, much to Colonel Hamley’s disgust, was 
what is popularly called ‘*‘ nowhere.” ‘ In the afternoon,” says our 
author, after painting the crowd of ships of various nations throng- 
ing the harbour of Port Said; Russian, Swede, Dane, Belgian, 
Prussian, and what not,—‘‘ In the afternoon I saw a union- 
jack at the mast-head of a tiny steamer, overshadowed by 
tall masts and oceans of bunting. ‘This obscure manifestation 
denoted the presence of the British admiral in his tender.” Now 
why, while in India we can hold magnificent Durbars, and while 
the offshoots of our race grasp western and southern continents in 
their wealth-compeliing hands, is England proper content at so 
great a European festival to be represented in so inadequate a 
manner ? 

Ina whimsical paper of Augustus Sala’s, he describes an itinerant 
showman bawling out the names of the high and mighty per- 
sonages before whom he has performed, ‘‘ The Emperor of | 
Roosia, the King of Proosia, the Sultan of Turkey, and—with a} 
gasp of inventive genius—the Isthmus of Panama!” It seems to 
as that our Government might not unwisely take a hint from the 
showman’s ready wit, and be more solicitous to keep its place in 
those external pageants which, while the world lasts, can never be 
wholly without result. A consul-general and an admiral seem 
hardly the sort of representatives who should have been commis- 
sioned to meet the Empress Eugenie, the Crown Prince, and the 
Emperor of Austria, on behalf of the Queen of England,—at least 
#0 long as England remains a monarchy. Should she ever cease to 
be such, as some do speculate, she may then consult republican 
simplicity. But then she must needs cultivate and secure for her- 
self another kind of force. 














We need not dwell on the pageant itself, described so recently 
mm every newspaper. Colonel Hamley’s record remains as an 
interesting chapter for all who care to refresh their memory, being 
written with great spirit. His engineering comments have a 
permanent value, and so have his remarks on the future usefulness 
ofthe Canal. Speaking of the expense of its permanent keeping | 
up, what its French founder, M. de Lesseps, would call the extre- 
dien, he observes :— 


“Of this, at any rate, I think we may feol cortain,—the Canal is an 
established fact. It will disappear no more. Centuries ago, although 


know, and we have lately come down a peg or two in our pretentions to 
superiority ; but it is certain that the number of persons who feel an in- 


| terest, no matter of what kind, in M. de Lesseps’ Canal, is immensely 


greater than the number which could have known or cared about the 
former canals, which were constructed with so much travail, only to 
perish, or to leave upon the earth traces sufficient to remind posterity 
of great failures. No man who has passed through the new work can 
have any other belief than that the civilized world will insist on main- 
taining it, whether it can be made remunerative or not.” 

Colonel Hamley then discusses the chance of commercial success 
for the present company, and endorses the opinion given by the 
President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, by saying that 
the shareholders will ‘find it most for their interest to incur at 
once the inevitable loss ; parting with their property in the Canal 
at a fraction of its value, and making over the management at a 
low rate to a new set of men, who may be able to repay themselves 
out of moderate tolls.” ‘This would indeed be a melancholy end to 
the enthusiasm displayed by the French public in taking up the 
shares. The present reviewer was among the auditors of a lecture 
given by M. de Lesseps in the charming room set apart for the Suez 
Canal in the Exposition of 1867. That room was filled with 
photographs, geological specimens, models of machinery, and with 
every device which could explain to the French public the work on 
hand. Close to the orator, who stood in front of a large model 
of the Isthmus, sate a very old French lady, drinking in 
with eager eyes the whole story. She is now gone to her 
rest, but up to the day of her death she held shares in the 
Suez Canal, which she had purchased not for love of money, 
but for love of the fame of France. And when, at the end of that 
same autumn, there was an issue of debentures, they were eagerly 
subscribed to by the French public, in many instances from the 
same half-poetic sentiment. In his inaugural address, Monseigneur 
Bauer compared M. de Lesseps to Christopher Columbus. It is 
not too much to say that many felt in those days as if they were 
subscribing to the fitting out of those historic ships which Isabella 
of Spain sent across the western waste of waters, to make a man 
immortal, and to drop their anchors upon the shores of continents 
unknown before. ‘To be compelled after this to sell the Suez 
Canal to an English company would be, indeed, hard times. 

To us, though not, perhaps, to all readers, the most interesting 
chapters in Colonel Hamley’s book are those upon ancient Egypt. 
He has an amiable craze upon the Pharaohs, just as other men 
and correspondents have an amiable craze upon Hungary, or 
Crete, or the Upper Alps; and he rises upon his subject with the 
strong wings of a vein of poetry, for which the reader is not pre- 
pared by the somewhat rollicky gaiety of what may be termed his 
newspaper style. He tells us that when he went to the opening 
of the Canal, he was surprised to find that hardly anybody was 
conversant with the past or present of Egypt, and that he was 
sometimes referred to as an authority, in spite of what he modestly 
terms his ‘‘ scanty reading.” And he, therefore, hopes that there 
are many in the world who might desire to be taken as far even as 
he could take them towards a knowledge of the Old Land. Hence 
the very striking chapters at the end of the book. 

He tells us, what we never fairly realized before, that all historic 
investigation only results in showing us an Egypt fully equipped 
with knowledge, and perfect in all the arts of life. ‘‘ Our deepest 
researches have hitherto shown her to us as only the mother of a 
most accomplished race.” In the first historical reign, that of 
Menes, a huge dyke was constructed, which effectually turned the 
course of the whole stream of the Nile, or one of its main branches ; 
and this dyke was ‘‘ doubtless shown to Abraham, in whose day 
the diversion of the river was as old a story as the account of Joan 
of Arc or Jack Cade is to us.” And in the system of artificial 


Se cee ee oe a eee Sey See Oe ee | irrigation established in the reign of Moeris, the floodgates, dams, 


construction of astonishing works of this kind, it might havo been pre- | 2 . ‘ 
dicted how surely their surpassing labours would come to nought. | and locks were managed with the greatest skill. The Pyramids 


(There is plain evidence of the existence of an ancient canal across the | are an old story, but we never remember to have seen before that 


Isthmus of Suez.) The concentrated effort for execution would be made ; | 
it was the steady continuous toil of maintenance that was hopeless. The 
moment man’s vigilance should relax, nature, who never slumbered | 
nor slept, would promptly use the occasion to fill in, and exhaust, | 
and efface. In ages when a canal could be turned to but limited | 
€ccount, it was impossible that in a country like Egypt it could 
be made to pay the expense of keeping it up—impossible also that the | 
State could at all times command the resources for that purpose. After | 


in one of the halls at Karnak “the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris might stand and not touch the walls.” Land surveying, an 
art resting on geometry, of course this people understood, and 
very much of astronomy. The true meridian had been correctly 
ascertained before the first pyramid was built, and they had both 
the decimal and duodecimal modes of calculation from the earliest 





the gigantic efforts of a Sesostris or a Neco, succeeded probably a times. Chemistry is theirs by right, for the very word comes from 
teactionary period, wherein ruin advanced beyond hope of retrieval. A . : kept alive their k 
great man could pierce the desert as a strong man rent the oak, but for | chemi, which — Brn and they 2 opt _ par 
oth came the inevitable rebound,—the proof of nature's persistent | until the time of the Arabian conquest, when it became generally 
Strength. To-day, however, the conditions are changed. It is not a/ received throughout Europe and Asia. 
ie nation nor a contracted area that the maritime canal is to benefit, At the end of the chapter on “* What the Old Egyptians Knew,” 
h am 4a3 : 
© Kast and the West will join their powers to keep open the valuable the reader will find half-a-dozen really grand pages, too long for 


Strait. It would be presumption to say that our science exceeds the | - : 2 
Science of the glorious Egyptians. We don’t know how much they extract, speaking of the “utter obscurity which settled with a 


weird persistence over Egypt herself, over all her wisdom, and all 
jher works.” The country ‘‘quickly sank out of sight,” and 





* A New Sea and an Old Land, By W. G. Hamley. London and Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 
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the world began life again. It is impossible, says Colonel 
Hamley, to be regardless of the denunciation of the Hebrew 
prophet who foretold this obscurity. ‘‘ The pomp of her strength 


shall cease in her; as for her a cloud shall cover her, and her | 
That cloud is even now | 


daughters shall go into captivity.” 

fting ; but as we become aware of its presence and of the strange 
past whic glimmers more and more clearly through the mist, we 
are induced to make curious speculations as to the possibility of 
oblivion one day enwrapping even our Western civilization; whether 
the printing-press will really save us from a like fate ; whether, in 
the long run of thousands of years, the immense number of books, 
which with us are the records on which we rely, may not come to 
be like the multitudinous snowflakes, which end by covering up 
and reducing to one common level the objects which at first they 
do but cause to stand out with a more perfect distinctness to the 
eye. 





JOHN KEBLE.* 
Tue * Gleanings” collected in Miss Yonge’s volume form a grate- 
ful addition to Sir J. Coleridge’s memoir of the Church poet of 
England. ‘The impression we have already received of Keble is 
confirmed by these affectionate reminiscences. His character in 
its strength and in its weakness is so frank and simple, so uniform 
aad consistent, that we feel sure that the sayings and the deeds 
of the man were in perfect harmony, that he wrote what he felt 
and lived what he wrote, and that the portrait drawn by those 
who knew him best is as faithful as it is beautiful. The perfect 
purity and integrity of Keble led him to depreciate himself with 


‘ 


no feigned humility, his entire freedom from literary ambition and | 


from the vanity engendered by it made him either unconscious of 
his great merit or indifferent to his extraordinary success. Never 
was a poet more free from a poet’s infirmity. Instead of liking 
to have his works praised, any mention of the Christian Year 
seemed to give him positive pain. He thought as 
humbly of it as George Herbert thought of The Temple. ‘I 
often wondered and longed to know,” says a lady whose Recollec- 
tions of Hursley are highly interesting, ‘‘ what his precise feeling 
was towards the Christian Year, and whether its words gave him 
any portion of the comfort they have conveyed to thousands. But 
he never volunteered any mention of the book; and with all his 
wonderful child-like humility, there was something about him 
which quite forbade one’s pressing upon him any topic to which 
he did not readily respond.” Another friend observes, ‘‘ The one 
thing he could not bear was any allusion to himself as author of 
the Christian Year.” 

Miss Yonge’s memories of Keble date from childhood. She 
states that she was twelve or thirteen years old at the time of his 
appointment to Hursley Vicarage, and had begun to study the 
Christian Year, *‘so that it was with awe and reverence for the 
first poet I had ever seen that I looked at him from the first, view- 
ing the vicarage in its quiet beauty as a sort of charmed ground 
where it was a privilege to tread.” ‘These words form a keynote 
to her volume. Miss Yonge writes of the poet and of his works 
with the utmost reverence and affection, and it is interesting to 
learn that her literary career has been deeply influenced by her 
connection with Hursley. ‘For at least twelve or fifteen years,” 
she says, “I never did any literary work without talking it over 
with Mr. and Mrs. Keble, referring difficulties to them, and gene- 
rally showing the MS., which used to come back with little touches 
of pencil, and a list of references to words or phrases, showing the 
diligence of the revision.” 

We find in the “ Recollections” gathered by Miss Yonge many 
characteristic touches not to be met with in Sir John Coleridge's 
memoir. Thus, we learn that history and travels were much read 
at the vicarage, and that the authors apparently most beloved were 
Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Scott, and Manzoni. With Shake- 
speare Keble was thoroughly familiar. Milton, no doubt on account 
of his theological and political heresies, was nota favourite. ‘ I've 
no love for that poet,”’ he said. Scott he heartily enjoyed, “ but 
there was a shrinking from slanz and irreverence, and a distaste 
to mere speculation which somewhat diminished the range of cur- 
rent literature.” There were certain subjects, too, upon which 
Keble would not willingly converse. Our readers may remember 
that when the present Solicitor-General pressed Keble for his views 
upon the inspiration of the Bible, he put aside the discussion 
several times, and afterwards answered shortly that most of the 
men who had difficulties on this subject were too wicked to be 
reasoned with. A similar feeling or belief probably restrained 





* Musings over “ The Christian Year,” and “ Lyra Innocentium". By Charlotte Mary 
Yonge. Together with a Few Gleanings of Recollections of the Rey, Johu Keble, 
gathered by several Friends. London: J. Parker and Co. 1871. 


A Concordance to “ The Christian Year.” London: J. Parker and Co, 1871, 
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him from discussing many topics of chief significance in our day, 
and one is not surprised to hear that he deemed it irreverent, 
to judge of Scripture characters as we judge men and women of 
secular history. Keble took a sombre view of the prospects of the 
Church and of society, but in himself he appears to have been a 
calmly happy man, enjoying “the sweet peace that goodness 
| bosoms ever.” Miss Yonge thinks, indeed, that his power of 
enjoyment was very great, ‘children, high characters, good 
people, noble actions, fine prints or pictures, music, scenery, al} 
gave him such great delight.” Great was his joy, too, in 
| flowers, birds, and animals. Our enjoyment of nature, said a 
| friend of his, is that of children ‘‘ happy and exulting in the beau- 
| tiful things in their Father’s house;” and it is pleasant to hear 
| with what a child-like zest Keble appreciated this delight. 
Flowers he loved and studied, and has given an exquisite proof of 
| his affection for them in one of the loveliest of all his poems, that 
| written for the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. [le was quick, 
| too, it is said, to discern the comic element in animals and birds, 
}and indulged in frequent talks about natural history. Miss 
| Yonge tells a beautiful story of a dog called Rover that belonged 
'to her father, and never recovered his spirits after his master’s 
| death :— 

“The poor dog was a beautiful brown spaniel, whose loving heart was 
| broken by the loss of his master. He never was the same dog again, 
| and the curious thing was, that though previously he had, like most 
| dogs, quite acquiesced in not following us to church, he could never 
| after this loss be kept at home, partly, perhaps, from knowing where 
| we had left all that remained of his master, and partly from not endur- 
| ing to lose sight of those left to him. If there were any cessation of 

daily service, or if we went from home, he would go over to Hursley, 
go to church in the porch, and then lie in the vicarage doorway. The 
tender respect, for J can call it nothing else, which Mr. Keble showed 
to the poor fellow, with his gentle, wistful, damb looks, was most touch- 
ing. ‘The last Hursley dog, or as in Hampshire parlance the dog bears 
his master’s surname, ‘ Rover Keble,’ was named after Rover ‘ Yonge.’” 
Keble, in his home affections, was as blessed as man could be who 
had not the supreme felicity of children, and the ‘* Recollections” 
pay a warm tribute to the beautiful characters of the poet’s wife 
and sister. The gentle nature of the latter is well illustrated by 
the following anecdote :— 

“One day, sitting on the lawn at Fairford, she espied a nest with four 
unfledged nestlings init, which had been blown down from a neighbour- 
ing tree ; a friend who was with her picked it up and set it on her knee, 
then went to fetch the gardener that he might replace it on its bough. 
No sooner was Miss Keble alone, than the parent birds, which had been 
hovering round, took heart of grace, and actually brought food to their 
young ones, alighting on her knee to feed them, flying off again, and 
returning regularly and frequently with a fresh store. She observed 
(by the way) that while they fod three of the callow creatures in regular 
order, they invariably omitted to feed the fourth! Another day, when she 
was sitting out of doors, a wren was attracted by a pattern of smalk 
berries on her muslin gown. It pecked at them, and seemingly disap- 
pointed in its hope of something good to eat, it made its way under the 
muslin flounce and pecked at the tantalizing berries from within.” 
Jacky has been commemorated in Coleridge’s memoir. He was 
a rare animal, and a Hursley cottager said truly that Mrs. Keble 
was ‘‘blest in her donkey.” Mr. Keble drove an old horse not 
very successfully, ‘ partly from being often what his old gardener 
called ‘in a stud,’” but he cared as little for riding as the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, and Miss Yonge relates that “‘on the day 
before his marriage, when riding from Stroud after procuring the 
licence, he had been thrown into a ditch, broken his collar-bone, 
and was unable to rise until some passer-by assisted him.” 

It would be easy to multiply characteristic details of Keble from 
these “‘ Reminiscences.” Although slight, they are very suggestive, 
and will be welcome to all who venerate the author of the Christian 
Year. Miss Yonge speaks of the poet as a “ great man,” but the 
phrase is scarcely appropriate. Ilis mind moved within a narrow 
circle, his prejudices were strong, his sympathies circumscribed, he 
shrank with almost feminine dread from any attack upon his 
| cherished creeds, he could not believe in progress out of the old 
paths in which he had been accustomed to walk. Bat, after all, 
defects like these may readily be forgiven, and although we 
dissent from Keble’s views as a Churchman, aud hold that 
they are inimical to the unity he so ardently longed for, 
\it is impossible not to reverence and love him as a poet and 
a man. It is rare to find the outer life and the inner life so 
beautifully in harmony as they were in Keble, so rare to meet with 
aman who is thus genuine throughout, that our feeling towards 
the poet, if not one of entire sympathy, is one of personal affection. 
This feeling is shared, we believe, by a vast number of English- 
men, and it is not likely to diminish so long as they possess the 
Christian Year. Whether Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Musings” on Keble’s 
poetry will add to its popularity we cannot say, but our impres- 
sion is that they are not likely to find much acceptance except 
among those who belong to her own school of thought, ‘The 
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« Concordance ” deserves a general welcome. It affords another | to much the same resolve. ‘I'll not marry you,” she says to her 
roof, if proof be needed, of the extraordinary popularity of the | lover :— 

Christian Year. | *T'll not marry you,’ said the girl, feebly; ‘I'll not marry anybody. 
| Maybe it isn’t the way a girl had ought to feel when she likes a young 
THE SILENT PARTNER.* fellow,’ added Sip, with a kind of patient aged bitterness crawling into 
; r : | her eyes. ‘But we don't live down here so’s to make girls grow up like 
Ir is profoundly interesting to see the social and economical ques- | girls should, it seems to me. Things as wouldn't trouble rich folks 


. : e been settled, or, perhaps, we should rather say | troubles us. There's things that troubles me. I'll never marry any- 
tions which hav Sri hp Y | body, Dirk. I'll never bring a child into the world te work in the aallies 


compromised, among us, reappearing in the kindred community on and if I'd ought not to say it, I can’t help it, for it’s the truth, and the 








the other side of the Atlantic. Some thirty years ago everyone 
was reading ‘‘ Charlotte Elizabeth’s” Helen Fleetwood, a book 
which had a success of the same kind as that obtained by Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, though it was limited by the inferiority of the sub- 
ject, which was not one that interested the whole world, and by 
the want of genius, especially of the humorous faculty of genius, 


in the author. Who that read that tale—and few who are now in | 


middle life will have failed to do so—does not remember the har- 


rowing picture that it gives of life in the “factory town?” ‘The | 


| reason, and I've said it to God on my knees a many and a many times. 
| I've said it before Catty died, and I've said it more than ever since, and 
| Pll say it till I die. I'll never bring children into this world to be fac- 
| tory children, and to be factory boys and girls, and to be factory men 
| and women, and to see the sights I've seen, and to bear the things I’ve 
| borne, and to run the risks I've run, and to grow up as I’ve grown up, 
| and to stop where I've stopped,—never. I've heard tell of slaves before 
| the war that wouldn’t be fathers and mothers of children to be slaves 
like them. That’s the way I feel, and that’s the way I mean to feel. I 
won't be the mother of a child to go and live my life over again. I'll 
never marry anybody.” 





narrow, stifling lanes, crowded with a population drawn from the «There's other girls. Some other girl will do.” So she consoles 
healthier air of the country by the promises of a liberal wage; the | jer Jover, And in the drawing-room wedded life is represented 
tall factory, with the dangers of its unguarded machinery and of | py @ very silly little cousin of the noble Perley. ‘ ‘There will 
its deadly atmosphere; the “hands,” recklessly gay in youth | ajwaysbesilly women enough,’ thinksdoubtless Miss Phelps, ‘ toper- 
and prematurely worn and embittered against the world in| petuate the race.’ Yes, but what of Mr. Garrick, what of poor Dirk, 
age; the fraudulent subterfuges which defeated the provisions | what of men generally, if all the nobler women are to think of 
by which the law sought to defend the helplessness of women and | “ wifehood only in its prosaic and undesirable aspects”? What 


children, —all these things were described with a passionate power, | of the generations that are to come after us if, under the influence 














which was often doubtless unjust, but which certainly did help to | of this new monasticism, all the better part of this deny them- 


make things better. And now we find them all described again in 
The Silent Partner. 

Those who know how Miss Phelps can write—who have read, 
for instance, that remarkable little tale Hedged In, noticed not 
long ago in these columns, in which she deals with another great 
social question—will be prepared for a remarkable dook, nor will 
they be disappointed. The story runs somewhat in this fashion. 
The first chapter introduces us to Perley Kelso, the only child of 
a wealthy New England millowner, a young lady who has never 
had occasion to think, and never been allowed to feel a pain, 
kindly of heart, with a taste for esthetic luxury, engaged to be 
married to her father’s junior partner, one Maverick Hayle. 
Before the end of the chapter, the fairy palace of her life 
dissolves. Going to the opera, and waiting while aunt and cousin 


enter a shop to make some necessary purchase, she talks with one 


of her father’s ‘* hands ” ; reaching home, she finds a telegram which 
tells her that her father has been crushed to death on the railroad. 
Going down to the house near the factory she meets the “ hand” 
again, talks with her, hears something of her life, and so comes to 
think that she ought to do something for what she gets from the 
great mill, ought, in fact, ‘*to be partner in Hayle and Kelso.” 
Messrs. Hayle, father and son, are very polite to the young lady 
when she puts this request to them, but of course refuse it. So 
she must be content to be ‘‘a silent partner.” In that capacity, 
she can at least see what the life of her people really is, and that 
she does; and so we get some strange revelations—Miss Phelps 
can always refer to evidence for her statements—of fac- 
tory life in New England. Then appears on the stage Mr. 
Garrick, junior partner in the firm, a man who has “risen 


from the ranks,” just, but hard, so the common opinion of | 
him runs. About the same time, Perley discovers that she does | 


not love her betrothed husband, and so dismisses him. 
Does the reader imagine that Mr. Garrick will succeed him? Not 
80; the ‘‘silent partner,” who asserts her power by putting an end 
to a strike, or riot we should rather call it, when the “ men of busi- 
ness” had failed to make themselves heard, has enough to do with- 
out love. It is, perhaps, this feature of Miss Phelps’ tale that, 
though it is not intended by the author to be specially prominent, 
will most interest an English reader, especially if he has 
watched at all the progress of the “woman question” in the 
United States. The description of the sorrows, the discontents, 
the aspirations of the ‘‘hands,” powerful as it is, is in a way 
familiar matter to us. A more novel social interest attaches to 
the aspect in which our author seems to put marriage :— 

“*T cannot tell,’ said the woman; ‘I do not need you now. Women 
talk of loneliness. I am not lonely. They are sick and homeless. 
Iam neither, They are miserable. I am happy. They grow 
old. I am not afraid of growing old. They have nothing to do. 
Tf I had ten lives, I could fill them! No, I do not need you, Stephen 


Garrick. Besides,’ she added, half smiling, half sighing, ‘I believe that 
Thave been a silent partner longenough. If I married you, sir, [should 


invest in life, and you would conduct it. I suspect that I have a pre-| 


ference for a business of my own. Perhaps that isa part of the trouble.’’ 
And the humbler heroine of the story comes from other motives 





* The Silent Partner. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
&e, London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1571. 


| selves or are denied any interest in them ? 

We turn again, however, to what is the immediate purpose of 
the book. Here is a passage of which every word seems familiar 
to us in this country. The old factory ‘‘ hand” in the workhouse 
rambles on— 


“Now this is what I had to say ; in the name of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, this is what I’ve got to say: I've worked to factories fifty-six 
years. I haven't got drank not since I was fif een year old. I've 
about as healthy, take it off and on, as most fol<s, and I guess about as 
smart. I’m amoral man, and I used to be @ Methodist class-leader. 
I've worked to factories fifty-six years steady, and I'm sixty-six year 
old, and in the poor-us. I don’t know what the boys would say if they 
see me in the poor-us. I've married a wife and buriel her. I've 
brought up six children and buried 'em all. Me and the bed and the 
chair and the wall are the end on’t. It kind o’bothers me, off and on, 
| wonderin’ what the boys would say. There was three as had the 
scarlet fever, and two as I lost in the war (three and two is five; and 
one—) there’s one other, but { don’t rightly remember what she died on. 
| It was a gal, and kinder dropped away. I’ve worked fifty-six years, and 
| I’ve earned my bread and butter and my shoes and hats, and I give the 
| boys a trade, andI give em harnsome coffins; and now I’m sixty-six 
year old and in the poor-us. Once when I broke my leg, and the gal 
was sick, and the boys was in the tin-shop, and their mother she lay 
abed with that baby that kep’ her down so long, I struck for higher 
wages, and they turned me off. There was other timos as I struck for 
wages, I forget what for, and they turned me off. But I was a young 
man then, and so I sawed wood and waited my chances, and got to work 
ag’in, and bided my time, in the name of the State of Massachusetts. 
| Now I've testified afore the Legislature, and I've got my notice; and 
away up in New Hampshyre they knew the yellow ochre on my close, 
and I couldn't get the toothache out of my voice, and I wouldn't disown 
my honest name,—in the name of the State of Massachusetts, I wouldn't 
beg for honest work, unless I got it in my honest name,—and so I am 
sixty-six year old, and in the poor-us.” 
| There is a melancholy satisfaction in reading this. There are other 
places besides the “old country” where these problems of labour 
and pauperism are troubling men. In New England indeed they 
seem to have come rapidly to the front. Is it inevitable that 
civilization should produce them? In that thought there is 
certainly more melancholy than satisfaction. 

Regarded in a literary point of view the volume is not an 
improvement on what Miss Phelps has given us before. The style 

is full of affectation and false ornament. ‘Take this passage from 
the description of a flood :— 

“ Between the silent, thronged banks and the mute, unclouded sky, 
the river writhed like a thing that was tombed alive. The spatter of 
the cascades had become smooth humps, like a camel's. The great pulse 

| of the dam beat horribly. The river ran after it, plunged at it, would 
| run full and for ever. It looked as hopeless as sin, and as long as 
eternity. You gazed and despaired. There was always more, more, 


| more. There was no chain for its bounding. There was no peace to its 
eries. No sopulchre could stifle it, no death still it. You held out 


| your hands and cried for mercy to it.” 

| Nothing could be in worse taste than this. It says much for the 
| general power shown in the Silent Partner that such a fault 
| does not affect one’s estimate of it as a book of real ability. 

| 














| SOME LEADING PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 

| Tne most interesting paper in this month’s Blackwood is a criticism 
‘on Dickens, written with a good deal of subtlety and genuine 
insight into that great humourist. Why it has happened to 
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Dickens to be so often contrasted with ‘Thackeray—which seems 
to us a misfortune to both writers, for there can hardly be more 
profit obtained from it than from contrasting a burst of laughter 
with a flash of lightning, —it is difficult tosay, except that they hap- 
pened to be contemporaries and to belong to the same nation, for 
no kinds of genius can be conceived springing out of more different 
powers or matured under more distinct influences. The comparison 
has misled, we think, even this subtle critic when he (or she) speaks 
of Dickens's Pickwick as cynical because it is so utterly unmoral. 
The term ‘cynical’ only applies to writers who have in their own 
minds, and show that they have in their own minds, some insight 
into the higher qualities which they deny with a kind of universal 
scepticism to many to whom we are sure that those higher qualities 
really belong. If Dickens is cynical because Mr. Winkle is so mean a 
coward and braggart, while yet no hatred of these qualities is shown 
by him, then is Artemus Ward, or the author of Hans Breitmann, 
cynical for the same reason,—and, indeed, Shakespeare himself, who 
is constantly introducing us to foolsand braggarts, whom he makes 
simply ridiculous, treating them, no doubt by a legitimate lite- 
rary artifice, as if they had no conception whatever of the mean- 
ness of which the originals of these pictures were probably in some 
small, though only in some small degree, ashamed. Now, Mr. Winkle 
is never intended to be conceived as a moral agent. He exhibits 
simply the ludicrous side of cockney pretence and sportsmanship, 
and so well does every one grasp the motive of the picture, that pro- 
bably it never occurred to anyone before to criticize Dickens for not 
making Mr, Winkle as offensive as he is ludicrous. If we might 
criticize in our turn a really fine criticism, we should say that the 
author of this paper regards Dickens’s creations too much in the 
light of real human beings. Even when they seem most real they 
will be found, we believe, to be only wonderfully varied illustrations 
of asingle conception, or of a profession. Mrs. Gamp is not a monthly 
nurse, but the essence of monthly-nurse, expanded into an infinite 
series of humorous details. Pecksniff is nota particular British hypo- 
crite and Philistine, for, as we recently heard it remarked, he would 
impose on no one however simple, but the essence of British hypo- 
crite and Philistine ; and wherever Dickens attains a real triumph it 
will be found that he has in like manner assembled a profusion 
of the most various illustrations around the humorous side of a 
single conception. Dickens's own inner relation to the world 
he pictured was that of a pure naturalist accumulating materials for 
his peculiar humour and descriptive power. A certain sort of villany 
he could describe finely, but it was not his perception of its badness 
that gave even a single new touch to his description. He draws 
Fagan pricking up his boys with a toasting-fork, and Flash Toby 
Crackit mourning over his dirty boots, precisely as he draws Mrs. 
Gamp and Pecksniff, by the accumulation of illustrative details, 
not involving even a gleam of personal moral feeling. ‘The paper on 
Dickens is a fine one, but it treats Dickens too much as a painter of 
men, and shows too great a leaning to those conceptions of his which 


Bismarckian in tone, as the following curious paragraph 
show :— 

The story is told and widely believed, but we cannot vouch for th 
truth of it, that at the battle of Sadowa, Count Bismarck, who aceon. 
panied the royal armies, carried a revolver in his pocket for the purpose 
of blowing out his brains, if that battle were lost by Prussia. Those who 
believe this story probably draw from it different conclusions. To man 
it must appear characteristic of the desperation of an unprincipled 
gambler. Some, however, will perhaps think ita rare good fortune for 
any country to possess a statesman capable of staking his life on the 
issue of his policy, when the grandour or safety of his country is depend. 
ing on it. 

The writer’s view of the results of the war is somewhat striking :— 


“As regards Europe, the number of the great Powers hag been 
reduced by it, at any rate for the time being, from five to two. Theso 
two great Powers, Germany and Russia, are at present united, both by 
the memory of mutual good offices, and by general interests which haya 
not yet become divergent. But looking fairly at their respective future 
interests, and at their dissimilar national tendencies, it is difficult to 
believe that the policy of Germany can long remain in perfect harmony 
with that of Russia. The Russian alliance has never been popular 
amongst German Liberals, to whose support the German Empire is go 
materially indebted for its existence. The Slav and German nation- 
alities have never been sympathetic to each other. Already the German 
policy of Prince Gortchakoff has provoked from the organs and leaders 
of pure Sclavonic sentiment throughout Russia demonstrations of an 
impatient disgust, only temporarily appeased by his Excellency’s recent 
diplomatic triumph.” 

Now without any reference to the assumption, which seems to ug 
eccentric, that England has lost strength by the war, by which at 
most she can only have lost moral influeuce, is there any real reason 
at all to magnify the power of Russia as this writer does? If hig 
view be in other respects true, we should say that the number of great 
| Powers had been reduced not from five to two, but from five to 
| one. If Germany has so far outgrown Austria, France, and Eng. 
land, as to be placed in a different rank, she has surely outgrown 


will 








| 


| Russia too and even more conspicuously. ‘The article has a tone 
| of authority about it, without, to our minds, justifying itself by 
| intrinsic ability. It is by some professed admirer and panegyrist 
| of the Crown Prince of Prussia. In the same number is a very 
|able and interesting paper by Mr. Giffen on taxes on land, the 
gist of which is that the existing burdens on land certainly do not 
| operate as a special income-tax on the owners of land, but have 
been so far adjusted to circumstances that in part they have been 
thrown on the general consumer, in part have rescued for the State 
a certain small proportion of that increase in value which has been 
due to the mere increase of population and general wealth, and 
which would, therefore, but for the existence of these burdens, have 
gone into the pockets of a class without having been earned by 
that class. Mr. Giffen does not show much favour to Mr. J. S 
Mill's proposal for a periodical valuation of land and a tax on its 
increase in value, as he thinks this would not be a fruitful tax, and 
would be a very clumsy, costly, and alarming one to the imagina- 
tion of investors in land. But he proposes a five per cent. succes- 
sion-duty on landed property—(we suppose with Mr. Mill's security 





are, superficially, the most like real human beings. What the 
writer says of Dickens’ maudlin sentimentalism is absolutely true ; 
but we think greater literary value is assigned to David Copper- 
Jield and less to Martin Chuzzlewit, than a true criticism would 
assign. No criticism so elaborate on Dickens has, however, as yet | 
appeared that seems to us to come so near the mark. ‘The writer 
truly says that as a humourist he was limited chiefly, and as we 
think only, by his utter deficiency in tragic power. ‘The paper on 
Cowper is hardly worthy of Blackwood. 

Much the most interesting paper in Macmillan is Professor | 
Huxley’s subtle and striking paper on Bishop Berkeley’s 





| 


against special confiscation of the property of existing owners of 


| land) —and maintains that there would be no sort of injustice, 
| supposing other investments were left open, to imposing, with 
| due notice and security against special injustice, a special tax on ® 


special kind of property :— 


“It would be quite consistent with tho principle of the tax, however, 
to look at the composition of the property bequeathed—to say that as 
the possession of a certain kind of property over which the State had 
primary rights was keenly competed for, one condition of its enjoyment 
should be a special liability to taxes on successions. No person could 
complain, for there are abundaut modes of investment besides land, an@ 
those who wished to have an unrestricted privilege of bequest could 


psychology of sensation. Itis nota subject on which we wish to | invest in other property. Even a minimum charge of five per cent. om 
enlarge here, and on several points we differ widely from the | successions in land, yielding to the State, in conjunction with an equiva- 


professor; but nothing can be better than his criticism of | 
Berkeley's paradox that ‘extension’ as it is revealed to touch, | 
and ‘extension’ as it is revealed to sight, are absolutely uncon- 
nected in idea and essence. Professor Huxley seems to us, 
however, to commit the common error of the modern physiological 
school in denying the fundamental dualism,—the object and | 
subject,—in every act of true perception. ‘There is also, in the | 
present number, an instructive paper by Gabriel Monod on the 
Campaign of the Loire. 

The Fortnightly opens with a very elaborate, but hardly very | 
remarkable article on Germany’s past, present, and future, which | 


lent charge on land held by corporations, perhaps about £7,000,000 or 
£8,000,000 a year at the commencement, would probably present no in- 
ducement to people to keep away from Jand. It is very seldom that an 
entire fortune is thus invested (it being sheer folly so to invest it), and 
the total charge on a ‘succession,’ though it is five per cent. on a por- 
tion of it, might not be much higher than it is. I need not add that if 
there is any reason in this view of succession duties, the singular arrange- 
ment by which land now pays least of all is more than indefensible; it 
is a gross neglect of the State to secure a due to which it is most fairly 


| entitled.” 


The article is very clearly reasoned, and we believe perfectly sound 
in theory. 
The most entertaining paper in the S¢. Puul's, except the ante- 





is unsigned,—a phenomenon rare in the Fortnightly. It relates the| penultimate portion of Mr. Trollope’s novel (the interest of which 
history of Germany from 1848 to the present day with fair | has been taken off by the previous publication of the story as 
impartiality, and frankly admits that Count Bismarck forced| whole), is Mr. Proctor’s very interesting paper on the planet 
on the war with France, which the writer maintains that, in view | Venus, which, however, he would have done better for astronomical 
of the well-known condition of public feeling in France, he was| purposes not to call by the rather sentimental and unmeaning 
justified in doing, as well as in confiscating Alsace and Lorraine | title of “the Planet of Love.” Mr. Proctor's description of the 


as the result of the war. The writer is indeed clearly himself | physical conditions of life in Venus go to prove that any organized 
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beings which may exist there must be very differently constituted 
from man, and capable of enduring a much fiercer heat,—a fiercer 
heat due not only to her greater nearness to the sun, but to her 
far greater “* axial tilt.” 
The Contemporary has several very interesting papers, beginning 
with Signor Mazzini’s judicial criticism of the political programme 
of the Paris Commune,—virtually a reply to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's panegyric in the Fortnightly for May, and, as it seems to 
as, a most wise and unanswerable reply. The second paper,—on Mr. 
Jobn Morley, by Mr. Robert Buchanan (the poet)—also contains 
gome fine thought and some true criticism, though we can hardly 
anderstand even what he means by saying ‘“‘ Byron’s wealth of 
mind was miraculous,” if he includes, as he seems to do in 
s¢qwealth of mind,” wealth of intellect,—or by saying, ‘‘ Shelley 
supremely and separately a small portion of those gifts 

which Byron possessed collectively.” We doubt if any two poeta 
ever stood more completely outside each other in sphere. We 


have always thought Mr. Arnold’s criticism of Byron admirably 


accurate :— 
‘When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 

We bowed our heads and held our breath, 

He taught us little; but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll ; 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 

Of passion with eternal law, 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watched the fount of fiery life, 

Which served for that Titanic strife.” 
With all Byron’s wit, force, and fire, his intellect surely was 
conventional to the last degree of conventionality, while Shelley’s, 
though thin and abstract, was rich and original. We almost 
always prefer Mr. Buchanan's moral delineation to his moral 
analysis, but there are some fine passages in this essay. When 
members of Parliament openly write on metaphysics, we begin to 
think that the love of the age must be returning to that great but 
much-abused study. Mr. Arthur Russell, M.P., vindicates for a 
family who have hitherto been famous for almost anything but 
subtlety, a genuinely metaphysical talent. ‘Take this, by way 
of criticism, on the assertion that there is nothing underlying 
phenomena, nothing like what the metaphysicians call noumena, 
that is, intellectual or spiritual determinants of the course of 
phenomena :— 

“ With regard to the ideas which form the bond of coherence of the 

aniverse, to which I have just referred, I must ask leave again to quote 


plete edition of the poetical works of Dryden, published in Messrs. 
Maemillan’s ‘Globe Series.” The volume before us, one of the 
admirable series of English class-books for which we are indebted to 
the Oxford University Press, contains a selection of the poems 
(“Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell;” “Astrwa Redux;” 
“Annus Mirabilis ;” “Absolom and Achitophel ;” “ Religio Laici;” and 
“The Hind and the Panther”). We miss, of course, while we quite 
acknowledge the propriety of the omission in a volume having such a 
purpose, what is certainly the most pleasant reading of anything that 
Dryden wrote, ‘“‘ Mac Flecknoe ;” but the selection is doubtless judicious. 
Both the “Annus Mirabilis” and “Absalom and Achitophel” afford 
excellont illustrations of English history; the “ Stanzas on Oliver Crom- 
well” deserve a place as the poet’s first important effort; the other two 
are perhaps his finest works. Mr. Christie has prefixed a memoir, 
which is a shorter form of that which appeared in the “ Globe " edition, 
and he has added a body of notes, marked by the industry and learning 
which he has brought to bear upon all that concerns the poet. 

By Birth a Lady. By George M. Fenn. 38 vols. (Tinsley.)—Mr. 
Fenn describes himself as the author of “‘ Mad.” “Mad,” we remember, 
but more by its outward appearance, which, with this one word in star- 
ing letters, was wild enough to be striking, than by its literary charac- 
teristics or by the interest of its story. The tale before us has not the 
advantage of a startling title, and has nothing elso in virtue of which it 
may escape forgetfulness. There is a very excellent and insipid heroine ; 
a hero of the same sort; a villain who, as might be expected, is drawn 
in ridiculous caricature, and who, with his “ Bai Jove,” is a most porten- 
tous bore. Mr. Fenn seems to begin to feel this himself when he is not 
far from the end of the third volume, and employs that somewhat 
hackneyed device of a railway accident to kill him. Finding him, how- 
ever, indispensable, he brings him to life again, and his “ Bai Jove " is 
almost the last thing that we are permitted to hear. The story itself 
is of the simplest kind. A, “ by birth a gentleman,” as we may take leave 
to describe him, falls fin love with B, “ by birth a lady,” but temporaril 
eclipsed by having to act as a governess; O, the father of A, kind, but 
proud, opposes the match; D, who has had something to do with busi- 
ness, and is by birth a snob, persecutes B in the most preposterous 
fashion, and then tries to abduct her, and, of course, comes to grief. 
We had almost forgotten E, D's wicked sister, in love with A. There is 
a little sister, whom, as she is the only bit of life in the book, we will 
call by her real name, ‘‘ Nellie.” These are not very promising materials, 
and Mr. Fenn does not make much out of them. 

The Book to Teach you how to be Rich, Wise, and Good. By the Oldest 
School Inspector. (Joseph Bentley).—We cannot do better than add 
the rest of tho title, which describes this volume as “designed to show 
all parents, teachers in existing schools and colleges for both sex [sic], 




















Professor Huxley. In a striking passage on ‘the proposition of evolution,’ | and members of all new School Boards, how the Queen’s subjects may 
be says:—‘ That proposition is that the whole world, living and not | be taught to become £137,740,000 richer every year, to live a deal 


living, is the result of the mutual interaction, according to definite laws, 
of the forces possessed by the molecules of which the primitive nebu- 
losity of the universe was composed. If this be true, it is no less certain 
that the existing world lay, potentially, in the cosmic vapour.’ (Huxley, 
Academy, No. 1, Oct., 1869.) Now this potential existence of the world, 
of which our great biologist speaks, is a pure noumenon; it assumes 
that a nonsensical world, a world full of square triangles, cubic spheres, 
and octagonal liquids, would never have been evolved out of the cosmic 
vapour. It would be impossible in this instance to adopt the advice Pro- 
fessor Huxley gives us in his Lay Sermons (p. 160), when, with a great 
effort to ignore the noumenon in the midst of phenomena, he says :— 
“Tn itself it is of little momont whether we express the phenomena of 
matter in terms of Spirit, or the phenomena of Spirit in terms of matter. 
«++.» But with a view to the progress of science, the materialistic termi- 
nology is in every way to be preferred.’ I own that I can find no word 
in - materialistic terminology to express the potential existence of the 
world.” 
{n a more concrete sphere of thought Mr. Allon’s article on Dis- 
establishment is a most candid and fair statement of the Dissenters’ 
view of the vices of an Establishment. We differ from its drift 
for three reasons, first, because we think the freedom of the indi- 
viduals belonging to a Church much more important than the 
freedom of the Church itself—which Mr. Allon does not ;-—next, 
because we believe that the zeal of Dissenting bodies is stimulated 
by the existence of an established Church, and would not be nearly 
80 great without it; lastly, because there are things quite as im- 
portant as zeal,—e.g., a large sense of justice and public duty,— 
which we shall never get from sectarian bodies at all, and which 
we do get from the Establishment. ‘The article is well worth reading. 
In the Cornhill by far the most noticeable paper is the comple- 
tion of Miss ‘Thackeray's exquisite tale of ‘‘ Blue Beard’s Keys.” 
Miss Thackeray has discovered quite a new field of literature all 
her own, in her attempt thus to reverse the history of the myth, 
—to find in our own age the elements of what might have 
crystallized into myth in any other. 
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Dryden. Ejited by W. D. Christie, M.A. (Clarendon Press Sories.) | 
—We noticed at length in the course of last year Mr. Christie's com- 








longer than their fathers did; and also, be more certain to be happy 
here and hereafter.” This is attractive. Say that “the Queen's 
subjects ” number thirty millions. Every man woman and child will 
be about £4 10s. richer if they will only read “The Oldest School 
Inspector's book,”—not a bad thing for a poor man, especially if he has a 
large family. And, of course, itis true. The author has written what 
we are told is “Tae Besr Untnsprrep Book for teaching Children how 
to become well off in this world and happy in the next.” In fact, the 
O. S. I, as he calls himself, has been a sort of protecting pro- 
vidence, unrecognized, like other great blessings, to whom we owe 
whatever progress wo have made during the last forty years, 
and who, if we would only have listened to him, would have made 
us infinitely better, and wiser, and richer (the O. S. I. sagaciously 
puts everything down in figures) than we are. If we only would have 
taken his advice, we might have got rid of the National Debt two years 
ago, and that without paying even so much in the way of taxes as we 
pay now. Did the O. S. I's method consist in issuing Government 
notes to the amount, or did it consist in totally economizing the 
expenses of the Army and Navy? Why, says the O. S. L., waste money 
from the fear that the French armies will sack London, &.? They 
tried to cross a river, not the sea, and seo how they have been broken 
to pieces, and that by a people not more able to defend themselves than we 
are. Some people might question this last statement. We are bound to 
say that among our author’s means of bringing on the Millennium is tho 
publishing of what look like very scandalous libels. 

The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 
by A. W. Ward, M.A. Vol. III. (Bentley.)—Mr. Ward, whose transla- 
tion, always showing a mastery of tho original, is less disfigured by 
Germanisms than the earlier portion of his work, hopes that Dr. Curtius’s 
“ History ” will be completed in five volumes. We can only hope that 
a book so valuable will not be abridged or hastily concluded from any 
want of support, for certainly its value is very great. We can scarcely 
suppose indeed that any one will prefer it to the work of Mr. Grote. It 
wants especially the vivacity, the picturesqueness, the richness of thought 
which in Mr. Grote are not only literary qualities of a high order, but 
subserve the great purpose of history, and make the records of the past 
instinct with human life. Dr. Curtius appears to avoid the picturesque 
of set purpose, and thereby loses not merely ornament, which might 
perhaps be spared, but some at least of the aspects of historical truth. 
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Thus in the scene of the trial of the Generals who were condemned for | ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bona 
neglecting to save the shipwrecked crews at the Arginuse Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includi ~ 

8 c Sager f Soph gies®) | MARTYRS,’ “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY” “PRANGEAN 
he states in the barest way that “Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, | go RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk, Admission, 1s. CESCA 


immovably adhered to his declaration that no force should make him 
act against the laws of the city.” No other writer would have been 
content to make so little of the incident, which, besides being highly 
picturesque, really has an intrinsic importance which entitles it 
to a more prominent position in the narrative. The whole passage, 
however, exhibits Dr. Curtius’ characteristic merit, in contrast 
to Mr. Grote’s characteristic fault. Mr. Grote never forgets 


that he is replying to Mitford, and descends to arguments which | 


can hardly be called other than sophistical, when he wishes to defend the | 
The German historian, on | 


hero of his story, the Athenian democracy. 
the contrary, is, after the manner of his countrymen of the school of | 


Ranke, eminently judicial, and leaves on his readers the impression of | 
being in the highest degree trustworthy. To us he seems to hold the | | 
If on one occasion he tells us that ‘“ moral obliga- 


balance very fairly. 
tions wore coming to be less and less regarded in democratic 
Athens,” he does not fail to note the meanness, pettiness, and narrow- 
ness of Spartan policy. He has not indeed, the philosophical insight | 
and tho power of grasping analogies which we find in Mr. Grote, but, as 
far as he goes, he is an eminently safe guide. The present volume in- 
cludes the twenty-seven years of the Peloponnesian war, and has very 
judiciously been made complete in itself by a copious index. We may 
quote, as a good specimen of Dr. Curtius’ manner, a passage which is 
powerfully illustrated by the events of the day :— 

“One result alone of the war admitted of no doubt, and this was the hor- 
ribly rapid progress of the demoralization of the Hellenic nation. All the | 
evil elements in human nature, hitherto kept in bounds by religion, con- 
science, and reason, broke forth without restraint or shame. For as the | 
Hellenes know of no universal code of humanity, their morality was | 
principally based upon their political and national obligations. 


was justified in expecting nothing but kindness from every member of 
his nation. The rupture of this bond undermined the entire morality of 
the nation, and took away the basis of the due observance of duty.” 

We have to mention another volume of an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable work, Zi//ustrated Travels. Edited by H. W. Bates. (Cassell and 
Co.)—The object of the publication is better described by its second 
title, “A Record of Discovery, Geography, and Adventure.” The 
papers which make up the volume describe recent travel, and they cer- 
tainly extend over a marvellously large range of country. There is 
nothing which the adventure of Englishmen does not attempt. Even 
the ferocious Papuans, the most inhospitable race under the sun, a bold 
seaman, one Captain Delargy, visited and positively made friends with. 
The narrative of a journey “‘ From the Senegal to the Niger” (taken 
from the French of Lieutenant Mage), ‘An Icelander’s Notes on Ice- 
land,” “The Caucasus, 


interesting papers in a volume which altogether deserves the highest 
praise. 
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feeling of a fraternal tie united all who spoke the same language, fol- | 
lowed the same usages, and worshipped the same gods, and every Hellene | 


"by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, are, together with | 
others of which we have spoken on a former occasion, some of the most | 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzcerarp, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &¢, 2 vols, [Just ready, 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Foruayn. In 


1 vol. crown S8yo, (Ready. 
MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Burry. 1 vol, 
(Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Mz rastngberd,” “Found Dead,” &c. 3 vols. (This day, 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseon, Author of 

“Grif,” &. 3 vols. [This day 
Chi ARA DELAMAINE: a Novel. By Arex. Ww, 

CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. [This day. 


| SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 


Eyre. In3 vols. 


FAMILY PRIDE: 


“Olive Varcoe,”’ “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 8 vols, 
HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Arnot, 


| DE WALDEN. In 3 vols. 
By the 


By Setwyy 


a Novel. By the Author of 


3 vols, 


MADAME LA MARQUISE: 


Author of * Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong," &. 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Krnasiey, Author 


of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols, (Vert week. 
MY HEROINE. A New Story. 1 vol. [Ready. 
FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 

H.S.E. 3 vols, (Just ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, Memoirs of 
Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. In 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


a Novel. 
3 vols 








JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 2 

ae London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 

BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all tho 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flivour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In — of not less than four 

oo Laas doz. 15s. 

oe 168, 





ory oe oe one ee 


dozens 
| Single doz. wi 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, « full. bodied Sou ath of ‘See 
Wine.—In quantities of not iess than four dozens Pe or doz. 

Single doz. ... oe 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, & very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity. —La quantities of not less than four 

| dozeas ove ove oe ° per doz. 


9s 64. 
103 64. 


oo 


oe oe - 


15s. 
6s. 


Single doz. ... eee ose 


| (Can be tasted free.) 

| The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 

| or paid for. Oross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 

| on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


| 





Mes SICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES, 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
1 and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of let:er or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser, 

All articles are marked in plain figares, and the charges are the samo as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 
| s. d. a 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6 6 

Making Dress, with Tacks of 6 

Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 

| Making Bodice and Mounting 

Skirt into Bund 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., 
Mounting Skirt into Band, 

Al aca Pocket 
Mounting do., do., with Bla 

Pocket 


on 

Silk Sleeve Lining .......00.ccsccscesee 3 
Silk Low Body and SI ve Lining 5 
Lawn Body Lining ........cscccccssesee 
Sleeve Lining eseee 
Silk Facing 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding 
Petersham Waistban Cove 

Crape and R rs) 
Meking Garibaldi., 
>| Making Low Bodice., 

Mounting do., do., without Pocket i MRD baicaieentassec since sacs: 
| Silk Body Lining Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings ‘extra. 
THE LONDON GE NER AL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
| JAY'S. 
| 
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3 ’ do. 
with 
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VERLAND TRUNKS for [INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

| Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 

THRESHER and GLENNY, Outitters, next door to Sumerset House, Strand, 
| London. 


Ladies’ 
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History of Socialism in France. 


In 1 vol. crown 8v¥0, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

AINT-SIMON and SAINT-SIMONISM; a Chapter in the 
S By Artucur J. Bootu, M.A., Author of 
Nobert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





pris GRAPHS—NEW' 


MARION and CO. 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
CATALOGUE of PORTRAITS, Three Stamps. 
CATALOGUE of PICTURES and STATUARY, Three Stamps. ee 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN SCENERY and ARCHITECTURE, | Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... se see ee ae 


Four Stamps. 


Photographs framed, mounted, and bound into volumes. 
All PHOTOGRAPHS may be seen and selected from at 23 Soho Square on the 


First Floor. 


| orders over 20s. 


‘y’ . v al 
CATALOGUE, | Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... 0 sce aes ° 
| Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ose ooo eee 
| Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... eco we 490 
| Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ° 


| Outsides Foolseap ... 





EE TTL . . )TOLIL > Teas ED 
HE NEW FOUNTAIN in SMITHFIELD.—See THE 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44d, or by post 44d.—it also includes View of 
Carved Stalls Dordrecht—Furniture at the International Exhibition—Amongst 
the Pictures—Buildings for Music—Stone-Working by Machinery, &c.—1 York 


Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


COLOUR STAMPING 
An ILLUSTRATED O 


| Letter Paper for Scribbling ° ose ove 
| New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ove ove 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 


‘PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Conver Or CHancery Lang), LONDON, EC. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


Per ream, 
eee owe 3/0 
ove . 4/0 


26 


2 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
oe ove ove eee ove oe ove eee we 6 
oe ose plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 


«» five quires for 2/6 


(Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 


| by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge by the retail houses. 
ATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
| Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 
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ESSRS. TA BRIEL’S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 

Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), 

and by the Manufacturers, 


GABRIEL, 
(Established 1815), 


64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) ; 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., y LONDON, 
(Their only Establishments), 
the ractise their painless 

—_ .? DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 53, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
watural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 

application free of charge. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known dicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
ehoves the public to sce thut they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
aot use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


T) INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
@perient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of ali other Chemists throughout 
che world. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS; and New 
DUPLEX REFRIGERATOR, registered 1369, fitted 
with water tanks and filters, combine every real im- 
provement, and are unequalled for simplicity, effi- 
ciency, durability, and economy. The New Double- 
Wall ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, 
Ice-Cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champague Frappe 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. 
Wenham Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d. 
per lb.: or packages of 2s 6d, 53, 93, and upwards, 
forwarded into the country by “ goods train” without 
Perceptible waste. Lllustrated price lists free at the 
Sole office, 
_. WENHAM LAKE IVE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London, W.C. (corner of Savoy Street). 


MEssks. Dentists, 


system of 








The success 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
Process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 








LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, cau 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been geueraliy ap- 

proved during the last 17 years. 2 
The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTI IN, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 

21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-W orks, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 13852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


THE NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 


CariTAL, £5,090,000 | Parp uP, £1,000,000 
Reserve Funp, £830,000. 














LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Depostts at Interest are received. 

CrrRcULAR Notes and Letrers of Crepit available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Hom». and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposea. 

Customers’ Securities are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, f London Office. 


UNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, 
and ALL KINDS of HATS made on ELL- 
WOOD'S NEW PATENT PRINCIPLE, are obtainable 


at 
BRIGGS and CO., 


% GRACECHURCH STREET, corner of 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


\ OUD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,133. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SnHow Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807, 


Soo 5s = COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 64 by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


E E F ESS EN C E. 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

1 ib. equal to 42 Ib. of Butchers’ Meat. WHITEHEAD 
and CO.’s BEEF EXTRACT is certifled by eminent 
Medicai Analysts as pure, most nutritious, and whoile- 
some. Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian 
Warchousemen, and Chemists; and Wholesale of 
Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, 
Crosse and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
F FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 

















J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandier. 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Stat tofA ts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTSR, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


D EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., aud for flve years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.O, 
(Established in 1830.) 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed iu the gradual reduction and ultimate extine- 
tion of their Premiums, 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No Comission is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residiag in the Country can effect Assur 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief OMfice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £937,597. . 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 

aid up. 
. All Kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CCIVENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
f Accipents Cause Loss or Tims. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


























Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANOE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insares £1,000 at 
Death, or au Allowauce at the rate of £5 por week for 
lnjury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyauiders becoming a claimant Bact 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Locai Agents, or at the Oflices, 

64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 
IF YOU VALUE YoUR HEALTH, USE 
KAGG’S PURE CARBON 
or VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
Suld in bottles, 2s, 48, and 6s each, by all Chemists, 
and by 
I. LL BRAGG, 

14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


eo , > —_ 14. p> 

{AN E-FLAVOURED SLRONG-BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint ASK for LLEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on eyery jar, being the oaly 





guirautee of genuineness. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKy 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Strect, E.C. (Distiller; 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. —_ 








GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 








SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 


68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsTABLISHED 1792.] 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND 


CO.’ 5S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweriss: EDINBURGH. 


EsTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON OFFICces: BELVEDERE ROAD, S8.E. 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





Clarets.-E. Lazenby & Son.-Champagnes 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


No. 1, Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 24% 
No.3, Dinner Claret, 248 | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





K PN 4 HANS LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


eee ES EA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU'LION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 











© ONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also effisiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
4 PILLS.—Sore Turoats.—There is in our 
variable clime no complaint more common than this, 
few more annoying or more troublesome to cure when 
neglected. The moment there ‘s any hoarseness or dry 
cough, the part affected, after fomentation with salt 
water, should be briskly rubbed with a peice of new 
flannel, to open the pores for absorbing the Ointment 
to be instantly applied ; repeat the process twice a day. 
The most obstinate sore throat will disappear before 
this treatment. It would always be as well while 
treating the disease externally with the Ointment to 
take a course of the Pills, which will give tone to the 
system, and expedite and contirm the cure. 








BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
: 9 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoopathic Chemists, Londo 
Epps’s Cocoa is also preprred with condens ie 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Onn 





AN EVENING DRINK. 
- 
CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & 00, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine,” 


DURE AERATED WATERS 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, Porass, SELTZER, LEMONADS, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LirHia AND PorTass. 

Corks branded “R. ELtis and Son, Rurary,” ang 
every label bears their trade murk. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of BR. ELLIs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris. 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to ths public in a more 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 











“MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S -: 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee) 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6a, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oltice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London 











LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—Iustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


TO THE 
BOOTS 


FEET. 
AND SHOES. 


an 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
a COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
NNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Hall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s; catalogue, 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
TUTOTYPE GALLERY, 
36 RATHBONE PLACE, W. 


“\EORGE HOBSON. 





I 
WAXCELLENCE with ECONOMY. 





XHIBITION, 1871. 


——<——— onl) WIeRITING thea PYOT. 
ENTLEMEN VISITING the EXHI- 
BITION can SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, Prices, 
and Full Particulars in the Industiial and Fine Arts 
Catalogues and Opening Programme. 
EORGE HOBSON respectfully 
invites the attention of the public to his super- 
fine West of England woaded, black, and Navy blue 
cloth for FROCK COATS. 
Black frock coats £3 30 Navy blue frock coats £3 10 0 
n nw a 8186 ._ »« » ae 
> «89 ” a ba 4 40 
An the new materials for frock and morning coats, 
price 508 and 63s. Superior fit and workmanship are 
the characteristics of his establishments. 


IDING HABITS, Ladies’ Riding 
Trousers, Pantaloon de Chamois. Price £3 3s, 

£4 4s, and £6 6s. 
——" in DRESS SUITS. 











OUNTRY GENTLEMEN and 
LONDON FASHIONS,—ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Improved System of Self-measurement, and Sample 
Patterns sent per book post on application. All goods 
carriage paid. 
EORGE HOBSON’S NEW 
TROUSERS for the Spring and Summer, for 
patterns and texture not to be surpassed. Riding 
trousers made to fit without the aid of suspenders or 
straps, price 16s to 21s. 


HE LLAMA DUST-COATS for the 


DERBY, price 10s 6d. 
EORGE HOBSON'S _ celebrated 
LIVERIES please Masters and Servants. 
EORGE HOBSON’S only 
ADDRESSES are No. 148 Regent Street, W., 
and 57 Lombard Street. Established in the XVIIIth 
Century. 


t yenaemeed AMERICAN ORGANS. 




















—- IMPROVEMENTS. . 





HE NEW REED VALVE, with 


Parallel Action. 


[HE VEILED BOURDON. 








tomes NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





RICES from £12 to £125.— 

CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The yox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
Quality of tone, which Cistinguishes them above all 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
201 Regent Street, W. 


B* se HOOL BOY, 
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| containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his unri- 


_ STUDENT,,.......000¢ sone EVERY CLERK, 
_ sovccerccsoeocoee ---PROFESSIONAL WRITER, 
Tad EVERY ONE WHOSE........0.0000 «BUSINESS 
Q* PROFESSION. ....csocoscssoseeeee NECESSITATES 
MM" ba | SHOULD USE THE 
YV OLTA-ELECTRIC.seesssssssseeeeeeeesPENHOLDERS ; | 
iam STRENGTHEN, .....ccccscoeeeseee eee SLEADY, | 
—_ RENDER... FIRM 
_ NUDE scicesertocesnssatnetonns se AND FINGERS. 
_ IN BOXES......CONTAINING ONE DOZEN | 
| i VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
PENHOLDER ee eeesees PRICE 1s, 6d. PER BOX. 


T° BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUL GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 
[4° JACOBS, 
PATENTEE, 
193 FLEET STREET, EC. 


SOLE INVENTOR and 


; to 6 p.m, 


‘y ILLIAM 5S. 


INTERNATIONAL 


| ONDON 
4 EXBIBITION of 1871. 


The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. | 
on payment of ONE SHILLING. On! 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. | 

There are Five Entrances, one by the Royal Entrance 
of the Albert Hall, two in Exhibition Road and two in | 
Prince Albert Road. 


| 

I ONDON INTERNATIONAL | 
4 EXHIBITION of 1871. 
GUINEA MONTHLY TICKEIS are now issued, for 

the especial conveuience of visitors from the country. 


_o- ON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS give all the | 
advantages of Season Tickets, for the period of issue, 
and admit to a free ARENA or BALCONY Seat for all 
Concerts given in the day-time, at the cost of her 
Majesty's Commissioners; to the EXHIBITION GAL- 
LERIKS at all times, and two hours before the public; 
and to all the FLOwerR SHows and PRoOMENADEs in | 
the HurTICULTURAL GARDENS. The lower entrance in 
Exhibition Road only is open from 8 a.m. to Season- 
Ticket holders, 


| ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

THE GUINEA MONTHLY and the THREE 
GUINEA SEASON TICKETS are issued at the Roy au 
ALBERT HALL and by all the usual Agents. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

GREAT SHOW of RHODODENDRONS (under the 
now tentin the Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society) by Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill, Woking. 

ADMISSION from the International Exhibition, S1x- 
PENCE. 


Ckysran PALACE.—The HANDEL 
FESTIVAL. 


Conductor—Sir MICHAEL CosTa. 
FRIDAY, June 16, GRAND REHEARSAL, 12 o'clock. 
MONDAY, June 19, First Day, MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, Second Day, SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, June 23, Third Day, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 

The following distinguished Artistes will appear :— 
Malle. Titiens, Madame Sinico, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame _ Trebelli- 
Bettini, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Kerr Gedge, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Foli, 
Signor Agnesi, Mr. Santley. Solo Organ, Mr. W. T. 
Best, Organist of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, and of 
the Albert Hall. Organist, Mr. James Coward. 

The chorus and band will number upwards of 4,000 
selected performers. The singers will be chosen priu- 
cipally from the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Cathe- 
dral choir establishments, and the leading provincial 
Choral Societies. The great Handel Orchestra will be 
specially prepared for the occasion, 

Admission to the Building for the Rehearsal, and on 
each Festival Day, 7s 6d, or by ticket purchased before 
the day, 5s, or by guinea season tickets. 

Numbered stalls (without admission) for the Re- 
hearsal ; Central blocks, 10s 6d; area blocks, 5s. For 
each Festival Performance (iucluding admission) ; 
Ceutral blocks, 258; area blocks, 2ls; for three per- 
formances, £3 3s and £2 12s 6d the set. 

A limited number of raised seats will be constructed 
in front of and at the side of the royal boxes. Applica- 
tions for these should be made immediately. 

Norics.—Tickets for unnumbered but secured seats 
in blocks, including admission, will be issued up to 
this (Saturday) evening for the three Festival perform- 
ances; price 5s each, or 12s 6d for the three perform- 
ances. ‘These tickets should be at once secured. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Crystal Palace and 2 
Exeter Hall, where plans of the seats may be inspected, 
and every information obtained. Applications by letter 
must be addressed to the Secretary at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Special arrangements are made by all the railway 
companies to enable visitors from all parts of the 
country to attend the Handel Festival; and return | 
tickets, extending over the period of the Festival, will 
be issued. 


CQeysran PALACE OPEN DAILY 


with all the usual attractions. 
































RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 

SALOON SUMMER DINING-ROOMS are now 
OPEN, 

BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Wine Merchants. | 





4 ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN | 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General Lron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of | 


| workmanship. 


Black Register Stoves ........eceessere from 8s to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 83 to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ...from 3s 6d to £5 12s, 
Stee! and Ormolu Fend .+e-efrom £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces...........0. + from £1 12s to £100, 
Fire-Irous (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 
BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 








valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free,—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,5, & 4 Newman Street 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 





= 


Nae te pate! AFTERNOON  LEC- 
kK TURES on SOCIAL and LITERARY QUES-~ 
TIONS, at the School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
at 4 o'clock p.m. each day. 

Ist Lecture, on Saturday, June 10, by Tomas 
Hugues, Esq., Q.C., M.P. Subject: “Notes on the 
United States.” 

Second Lecture, Saturday, June 17, by Roserr 
CoNINGSBY, Esq. Subject: * Paris under Insurrection.” 

Admission, Is, Reserved Seats, 2s 6d; do., to the 
course of six lectures, 10s 6d. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. 

Ps of Oxford, receives TWO PUPILS, to be pre- 

pared for the Public Schools or Universities. He has 

one vacancy at the present time, aud will have another 
shortly. 

Address, “ M.A.,” South Moreton Rectory, Wallingford. 

RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of this Association 
will be held at EDINBURGH, commencing on Wep- 
NESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1871, 

President Elect—Professor Sir W. Taomson, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Assistant General Secretary, 
G, Grirrita, Esq., M.A., Harrow. 

Information about Local Arrangements may be ob- 
tained from the Local Secretaries, 14 Young Street, 
Edinburgh. 


[ ULWICH COLLEGE.—EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS in the Upper School, of the 
value of £2) a year each, will be awarded by an 
Examination, to be held at the College, on the 4th and 
5th of July next. Candidates must bo boys who were 
not less than twelve and not more than fourteen years 
of age on the Ist of May, 1871. Candidates resident ia 
oue of the privileged districts have a right of prefer- 
ence in the election; but failing qualified candidates 
from those districts, the scholarships will be threwn 
open. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, S.E. 


ULWICH COLLEGE. — The next 
Examination for admission to the Upper School 
will be held at the College on Tuesday, July 4th, at 10 
o'clock. The College Fees vary from £12 to £18, 
according to age and place of residence. Boarders are 
received in authorized hands, under the supervision of 
the Master of the College. The accommodation has 
recently been largely increased. The charges for 
boarders vary from £45 to £50, exclusively of the 
College fees. For particulars of the subjects of Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. apply to the 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
_4 On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen, Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics, Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
a coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
ollege. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 








ge ora CLVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly gra juates 
in high honours of Cambridge and Oxford, RECEIVES. 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. Saven- 
TKEN of the Candidates Succkssru. in the recent 


| Competition were Puri.s of Mr. WREN, 


3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 








Ke GEN TLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS ; Indian 
Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 6d; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 21s; Waterproof 
Melton Overcoats, 42s; Waterproof Cheviot do., with 
silk facings, 528 6d. 
rf J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
e@ TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s, 
POR LEVEES and DRAWING 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL'S SUPER CLOTH 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 58; 
also Deputy-Lieutenauts’ Uniforms, of the finest and 
richest description, £36, Estimates supplied for naval 
and military uniforms. 





YOR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 333; Summer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 
rok L J. NICOLL'S 


RIDING BPABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 








| Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s ; 


Pantalons, 31s 64; hats, with lace falls, 2ls; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 
63s, 


YERVANTS’ LIVERLIES—the best, at 
Ss moderate prices. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

[ e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Oauttitter, L14 to 120, 

Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Loudon: 10 Mosley 

Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 34 


| New Street, Birminguam, 
| 
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HENRY 


SOTHERAN 


AND CoO., 


[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS}, 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOCKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. 


BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


The following are now ready. 


TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS. A Selection and Description of 
the most Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which 
will flourish in the Open Air; with Classified 
Lists of the several Species. By AUGUSTUS 
MONGREDIEN. With 30 Illustrations. 8vo, lés, 


2. 
The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN: or, 
BEAUTY OF FoRM IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, with 
Illustrations of all the finer Plants used for this 


purpose. By W. Rosrtnsoy, F.L.S. With 60 
Illustrations, Small 8vo, 7s 6d, 
3. 


The WILD GARDEN; or, How to 
MAKE OUR GROVES AND SHRUBBERIES BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE NATURALIZATION OF HARDY EXOTIC 
PLANTS. With a Chapter on the GARDEN OF 
British Wiip FLowers. By W. RoBINsON, F.L.S. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


4. 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 
GARDENS. An Explanation of the Principles on 
which the EXQuisiITe FLORA of ALPINE COUNTRIES 
may be grown to Perfection in all Parts of the 
Britisu IsLANDS. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. With 
70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


5. 

PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS in 
GARDENING. With Directions and Calendar of 
Operations for every Month in the Year. By Mrs. 
Lovupon. With Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

6. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK 
of FERNS. With Tables to show their Distribu- 
tion. By K.M. LYELL. With Frontispiece. Post 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


te 
DOG-BREAKING; the most Expedi- 
tious, Certain, and Easy Method; with ODDS and 
ENDS for those who love the DOG andGUN. B: 
Lieutenant-General HUTCHINSON. With IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, 93. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by the Author of “Jessica's First 
Prayer,” &c. 

MAX KROMER: a Story of the Siege 
of Strasbourg. Uniform with “ Little Meg's Child- 
ren,” ‘* Alone in London,” &c. 1s 6d, boards, 

(Just published. 





Just published, price 6d, limp cloth ; cloth boards, 9d. 


TILL the DOCTOR COMES, and HOW 
to HELP HIM. By Gzeorce H. Horr, M.D. 
M.B.C.S.E. 

“This is one of the most useful little manuals we 
hhave seen foralongtime. It treats of almost every 
medical or surgical emergency that can arise, and gives 
good and sensible advice, without flattering the reader 
with the hope of dispensing altogether with profes- 
sional assistance. We can heartily commend it.”—Zcho, 

* It should find a place in every home in the kindgom, 
rich or poor.”’—London Mirror. 


THOUGHTS in the EVENING of 
LIFE: a Sketch of the Rev. Henry Grey, D.D., and 
Passages from the Diary of Margaretta Grey. 
Edited by the Rev. C. M. BirreELL. Royal 16mo, 
Portrait. 1s 6d, cloth boards. [Apri/ 1, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
Row; 164 Piccadilly ; and B. SEELEY, Islington Green. 
Brighton: 31 Western Road. And all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Divisions I. and II., illustrated with Por- 
traits, Views, Maps, Plans of Battles, &c. 

HE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: its 

i s, and Consequences. Edited by 

F.C.S., F.G.S., Author of “ The 

“The British Expedition to 








Seven Weeks’ 
Abyse’n' 1,” &e. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22 Paternoster Row, London, 








Price One Shilling. 
ISESTABLISHMENT. 
tures delivered at St. John’ 
By the Rev. J. GORNALL, Vicar. 
London: THOMAS BoswoRTH. 
Manchester: JOHN Huywooo. 
RENNIE. 


Four Lec- 
s Church, Oldham. 


198 High Holborn. 
Oldham: Hirst and 





Just published, 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d, post free. 
JEMARKS on DIABETES, especially 
with Reference to Treatment. By WiILiiam 
RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London 
H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 











THE COMING RACE. 


“Language, literature, and the arts, all touched on 
with admirable verisimilitude, are impressed into the 
service of his thesis; and often in reading of the 
delights of this underground Utopia, have we sighed 
for the refreshing tranquillity of that lamp-lit land.”"— 
Athenwum. 

“The author of the ‘Coming Race’ tells us a simple 
though circumstantial narrative with an air of truth 
and reality which it is extremely difficult to doubt...... 
The book furnishes amusing commentaries on all sorts 
of existing institutions. The irony is neither bitter nor 
ill-natured. It is sustained without effort, and the 
artistic skill of construction in the volume is marked 
enough to give an interesting vitality and realism to 
the dramatis personw.,.......A curious, suggestive, and 
interesting book."—Daily News. 

“There is an undercurrent of humour and irony 
running through the vision, it is trae; but it has, never- 
theless, a half-painful, half-grotesque air of earnestness 
in it, as though the writer were quite prepared to dis- 
cover any day the people of which he has dreamt, and 
as though he thirsted for that discovery as a solace to 
his soul."—Standard. 

“There is not a pag? of it that would willingly be 
missed by any intelligent reader, while the matter 
receives additional interest from the singular clearness, 
vigour, am beauty of the language.”"—Scotsman. 

“Its kindly satire, its gentle moralizings, its healthy 
humour, and its extensive knowledge well applied. 
combine to separate it from the mass of ephemeral 
publications, and give evidence of literary skill very 
rarely to be met with in books written for the circu- 
lating libraries.”"—Z.wxaminer. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








In Royal 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
THE 


ARMY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT MIGHT BE. 
Being a Proposal for the Reorganization of the Army. 
By Sir WILLAM HAMILTON, Bart., 

Captain in the Royal (late Bengal) Artillery; Major of 
Brigade to the a of Royal Artillery for 


WILLIAM BLAckWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 48 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society; 
Author of “‘ Handy-Book of Meteorology,” &c. 


Crown 8yo, with 8 Coloured Charts and other Illus- 
trations, 


WILLIAM BLAckWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s 6d. 
AUPERISM. _ Seven Sermons 
Preached at St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, and one 
preached before the University of Oxford. With a 
Preface on the Work and Position of Clergy in Poor 
Districts. By the Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, M_A., B.C.L., 
late Vicar of St. Mark's, Whitechapel. 

“Mr. Lambert is a preacher to the times. What he 
especially undertakes is to demonstrate with singular 
force and clearness that our existing pauperism is not 
a divine ordinance...... This East-End preacher has 
indicated the only spirit and direction in which we can, 
with any hope of success, or even of mitigation of this 
pressing evil, set about the accomplishment of this 
great work.’’—Spectator. 

* We have spoken strongly in favour of these ser- 





mons, and have ventured, though by an unusual length | 


of quotation, to substantiate our praise and draw atten- 
tion to them..,... ‘They seem to us to have the right ring 
of the gospel of the nineteenth century.”"—irmingham 
Morning News. 
There is a tone of deep human sympathy running 
through these sermons, and thoughtful persons will 
read over Mr, Lambert's observations and suggestions 
with the more satisfaction, knowing that they are not 
dealing with a merely Utopian theorist, and we can 
assure such readers that they will ind the book very 
interesting and iustructive."—G/asgow Herald. 

Le m: Published by HENRY SOTHERAN and Co., 
136 Strand, W.C.; and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 















iin BLESSED VIRGIN’S ROOT 

TRACED in the TRIBE of EPHRAIM. By the 
Rey. F. H. LAtne, D.D. 

St. PETER: his Name and his Office. By 
T. W. ALLig£s, M.A. Second Edition, Crown 8yvo, 5s. 

The MEN and WOMEN of the ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, from the Days of Wolsey to the 
Death of Cranmer. By 8. HU. Burke. Crown 8vo. vol. 
1, cloth, 6s 6d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCHES of the 
KINGS of ENGLAND, 1s 6d; do. of FRANCE, 1s 6d; 
together, 2s 6d. 

London: R. WASHBOURNE, 184A Paternoster Row. 


8vo, 103 6d. 








| on Education by eminent writers ; 


| Exchange. 


ne OT 
CRACROFT’S BANK 
Lato DEED CHART, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Divi 
over One Hundred me Sixty Jolene ect 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nomi ake 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of ‘Sh — 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve a 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, Januar 187 = 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price,’ % M871, ond 
London EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher Royal 
’ 


Ted by 


Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a, 


ve. BPE 
Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


’ 

CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 

; OF PURCHASES AND SALES 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment, A 
additional portion especially adapted for the Le 7 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freeh 4 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and ae 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances: Bills a i 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. = 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enab) 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producibie 
in a — “ie. = every investment transaction 
entered iuto. Nosuch record i is i 
to the first edition.” — a 

Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of ¥ 

Cent. Consols each year from the French A 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. ’ 








| Pee LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes ara 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
TAGRAMS of NATURAL HISTORY. 


Compiled by the eminent scientific men whose 
names are appended, drawn with the strictest regard 
to Nature, and engraved in the best style of art. The 
series consists of Eleven Subjects, each arranged so 
that it may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided into 
four sections and folded in the form of a book, thus 
rendering them available either for Class Exercises or 
Individual Study. 

Price of each Folded in Book form 4s, or Mounted on 
Roller and Varnished, 6s. 

IL—CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. ByJ. 
W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. Exhibits nearly 600 of the more 
prominent forms of Organic remains found in British 
Strata. 

IlL—CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY 
FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowry, F.BR.G.S. Illustrates 
upwards of 800 specimens of the Tertiary Formation. 

IIL—FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Satter, 
A.LS., F.G.S., and H. Woopwarb, F.GS., F.Z.S. Con- 
sisting of about 500 illustrations of the Orders and Sub- 
Orders, aud showing their range in geological time. 

IV.—The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Hev- 
FREY. Arranged according to the Natural System. 

V.—The ORDERS and FAMILIES of MOLLUSCA. 
By Dr. Woopwarb. Represented in six classes: Cepha- 
lapoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, Conchifera, Brachio- 
poda, and Tunicata. 

VL—MYRIAPODA, ARACHNIDA, CRUSTACEA, 
ANNELIDA, and ENTOZOA. By ADAM WHITE and 
Dr. Bairp. Llustrated by upwards of 180 examples. 

VIL—INSECTS. By Apam Waite. Contains 
nearly 250 drawings of the different orders. 

VIIL—FISHES. By P. H. Gossz. Showing over 
130 of the most conspicuous types, arranged in their 
Orders aud Families, 

IX.—REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By Drs. Batt 
and Barkp. Contains 105 figures of the principal 
typical forms. 

X.—BIRDS. By GeorGe Gray. Contains draw- 
ings of 236 of the leading illustrative specimens. 

XI—MAMMALIA. By Dr. Barrp, Exhibits 145 of 
the chief illustratious selected from the several Orders. 
London: EpwarpD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 





7“. SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 
‘ Weekly, price 6d, contains the Official Minutes 
of the London Board from the commencement; Lists 
of School Boards and Members in England and Wales; 
Reports of School-Board Meetings; Answes to Corre- 
spondents on School Board affairs; important Articles 
teviews of New 
Books. Published by GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet 
Street. May be ordered through all Booksellers and 


News Agents. 

| ALMA TADEMA’S PICTURE of 
de “The VINTAGE FESTIVAL, ANCIENT 

ROME,” is NOW ON VIEW at PILGERAM and 

LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, No. 14 King Street, St. 

James's, from 10 to 5.—Adumission, Ls. 








JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 
Pepper's Trip to the. West Highlands of Ireland, 

Songs by Miss Barth—Henry Russell's & mngs.— Voce. 
list, Mr. Plumpton—J. L. King, Esq, on “ Muscle, 
illustrated by Herr Willio—Re-engagement of E. D, 


Davies, the Premier Veutriloquist—The Ghost as usual. 
‘ 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BLACKETT'S 
a de WORKS. 


My Experiences of the War 
on FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcui- 
pete) FOREES, one of the Special Correspondents 
of the Daily News, 2 vols. 8¥0. ‘ ; . 
«This isa work of considerable historical and lite- 
merit. The author is fortunate in being able to 
= his personal experiences of the principal episodes 
ebe late war. Forbach, Sedan, Metz, Paris—all that 
o caplied in the mention of these names, we have a 
vivid account of in these volumes, The scenes de- 
sped have been seized with the eye of an artist, and 
fre presented to the reader as graphically as in a 
‘ "—Echo. 


Pp . . 
Life and Letters of William 
BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by THomas 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait, 
24s. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 
The Times, May 26.—“ Mrs. Harvey's book gives us 





an account of one of the most delightful and romantic | 


thatever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only 
saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. We cannot call to mind any account 
written of late years which is so full of valuable 
information upon Turkish household life.” 


VOLS, IIL anv IV. or 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


HepwortH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 

“Mr, Dixon’s lively and accurate work."—T7imes. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 

in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. SECOND EDITION, 
revised. 8vo, lis. 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman, 
A Cheshire Story. By Ong of the House of 
EGERTON. 1 vol., 6s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir,” 3 vols. 

“The year has produced some good stories, but 
nothing that deserves more thoroughly than ‘ Restored’ 
to be proclaimed ‘the’ novel of the season. It stirs 
the reader's deepest feelings, its characters are new, its 
plans and incidents original. It is an exceptionally 
good novel, and will be widely read.”—<Aforning-Post. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined 
in tone, and easy in style.” —G/obe. 

“This novel is conceived and executed in the purest 
spirit. The illustrations of society in its various phases 


are cleverly and spiritedly done.”—Post. 
The Next Generation. By John 
“Mr. Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 


Francis MAGuire, M.P. 3 vols. 
Times, June 8. 


“Readers who will not care for the political and 
social bearing of this book will readily accept it in its 
semblance of fiction, and will find in it most of the 
elements which make up a capital novel. Mr. Maguire 
has entered on the illustration of the women’s rights 
question with thoroughness and ardour."—Post. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously aud so truthfully as Mr. 
Trollope.” —TZimes. 


Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem 
Chapel,” &c, 3 vols. [Just ready. 








NS: tdlieaeeliadlads ercntom- teste 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8yo, Is; 
by post, Is 1d. 


T)&. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 


on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE | 
By ADAM BEALEY, M.A. M.D., Cantab. Fellow of the | 


Royal College of Physicians of London. 

London: J.and A. CHURCHILL. Harrogate: THOMAS 
Hous, 
New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.RS. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
: THOUGHT. 
Six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL 





’ 18mo, cloth limp, Is; freo by post, 1s 
Amo DOMINI 2071. Translated from 
4 the Dutch Original, with Preface, Index, and 

xplanatory Notes. By Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS. 
London: WintiAM TxGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
5 ec 


Now ready, In 1 yol., price 3s 6d. 
FR CE; its History and Revolutions. 
By W. CHAMBERS. 

* W.&R.Caampens, London and Edinburgh. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


‘The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. Reprinted, by Permission, from the 


Times. Large crown 8yo, with Plaus, 10s 6d. [Next week. 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 


The MEMOIR of JANE AUSTEN. Containing a Complete Tale, 


entitled “Lady Susan.” Together with several Fragments of Jane Austen's Writings never before 








published, Crown 8vo. (Vert week, 
‘OUR ADVENTURES during the WAR of 1870-1. By Two 
English Ladies—EMMA PEARSON and LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Vert week. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “East 


Lynne.” New and Cheaper Edition Crown Svo, with an Illustration, 6s, [Yow ready. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,’ “Checkmate,” &. 3 vols. 


ROOKSTONE. : By the Author of “ Wild as a Hawk,” “Hester 
The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William Gilbert, Author 
A PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


of “ Martha,” “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
Sunbeam,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Related by a Peasant of Lorraine. By MM. EkCKMANN-CHATRIAN, Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “From Thistles— 


Grapes ?” “ The Carate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NOTES on the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1871, by an 


ART CRITIC. 8yo, sewed, 6d, 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By Frederic Eden. In 


1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 78 6d. 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 


by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rey. Storrorp A. Brooks. In 1 vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6 
HENRY S. KING & CO., Publishers, 65 Cornhill. 





THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Now ready, VOL. I. (in TWO PARTS), Medium 8yo, 30s. 


iT HE HOL Y BIBL EB, 
ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, A.D. 1611. 


WITH AN EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL COMMENTARY, AND A REVISION OF 
THE TRANSLATION, 


By BISHOPS and other CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH, 
Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 


CONTENTS.—THE PENTATEUCH, 


Parr I GENESIS—Bisnor or Ety. 
P EXODUS—Canon Cook, anp Rev. Samvet Ciark. 


LEVITICUS—Revy. Samvuet CLARK. 
Pant II. NUMBERS—Rev. T. E. Espry, anv Rey. J. F. Turvurr. 
DEUTERONOMY—Rev. T. E. Espn. 
The want of an explanatory COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE more complete and accurate than any now accessible 
| to English readers has been long felt by men of education. In 1863 the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
| consulted some of the BisHors as to the best way of supplying the deficiency; and the ArcubisHor OF York 
| undertook to organize the plan for producing this work, by the co-operation of ScHOLAKs selected for their 
BiBLicaL LEARNING. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| 
Now published, price 16s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


‘MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME RELATE TO— 
The Orders in Council—The Case of the Princess Charlotte—The Trial of the 
Queen—and the Catholic Question. 
The Second Edition of Vol. I. has been published, price 16s. 
To be completed in 3 yols. 


} WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW WORKS. 
-HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS: a Collec- 


tion of Scattered ESSAYS. By Joun TyNpALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With 7 
Woodcut Illustrations by E. WHYMPER. Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
the same Author. Second Edition, 8vo, price 14s. 


HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. 
CAMPBELL. With a Map and Five Woodcut Illustrations. Square fcap. 8vo, 
price 5s. 


The CANADIAN DOMINION. By 


MARSHALL, With Six Full-page Illustrations engraved on wood. 
12s 6d 


CHARLES 


8vo, price 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a 


Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA & the EARLY JESUITS. 


By Stewart Ross. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 16s. 


The MARQUIS of POMBAL. By the Conng 


DA CARNOTA. New Edition. 8vo, price 7s. [Jn a few days. 


SCENES in the SUNNY SOUTH; including 


the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the Saharain Algeria, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. C. S. VEREKER, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. {in a few days. 


JOHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. Feap. 


8vo, price 3s 6d, 


HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE and 


ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. MURRAY GRAHAM, M.A. 8vo, price 14s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Second Series. By JAMes ANTHONY Froupg, MLA.,, late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s, 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on _ the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), 
thorougbly revised. 2 vols. crown Svo, price lés, 


HISTORY of ROME. By Witnerm Inve. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 


price 30s. 
ALROY, &c., 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, 
TANCRED, 6s. SYBIL, 


&c.,6s. HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. VENETIA, 6s. 
6s, CONINGSBY, 6s. LOTHAIR, 6s. By the Right Hon. B. Disrag.t, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, in crown 8vo, each Work complete in a single volume. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S GOOD for NOTHING 


and QUEEN'S MARIES, in the “ MoDERN NOVBLIST's LIBRARY.’ Crown 8yo, 
price 23 each, boards; or 23 6d each, cloth, 


‘ea ° hd 
An ESSAY intended to interpret and develope 
Unsolved Ethical Questions in Kant's “Groundwork of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics.” By DAviD ROWLAND. Post 8yo, price 2s 6d. [Vert week. 


CHURCHES and their CREEDS. By the Rev. 


Sir Puitie Perrine, Bart., Ex-Alumn. Trin. Coll. Cantab. Crown 8vo, price 
10s 6d. 


FUNDAMENTALS; or, Bases of Belief concern- 


ing Man and God: a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 
By the Rey. T. UrirFriTH, M.A, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


COSMOPOLITAN COOKERY: Popular 


Studies in Artistic Cookery for the Middle Classes. By UrBarn Dunots, Chef 
de ¢ ‘aisine of their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Germany 
Ww ith ) Original Drawings on Wood and a Frontispiece on Steel. 4to, 
price 2ls. 


TODD and BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. New Ejlition of Vol. L, by LIONEL 
S. Beate, M.B., F.R.S. Part IL, with about 50 Woodcuts and 12 Coloured 
Plates. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


On SOME DISORDERS of the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM in CHILDHOOD. Being the Lumleian Lectures delivered before 
the Roya! College of Physicans in March, 1871. By CHARLES West, M.D., &c., 
Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


vr > a . “ . . a 
EM of SURGERY, in Treatises by 
hors. Edited by T. Ho.tmgs, M.A., &., Surgeon and Lecturer on 
urg f sorge’s Hospital. Second Edition, now complete, in Five 
VOLUMES, 8yo, with numerous Lilustrations, price FIVE GUINEAS, 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONs, 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. 


Edited by JoHN Morey, 


GERMANY: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

BEAUTY AND Reatism. By E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 

Some ReceENT ENGLISH ee By J. Herbert Stack. 

THe THR&R THEOR.ES OF THE WANDERINGS OF ULyssus. By Her i 
TAXES ON LAND. By Robert Giffen. y Merman Merivale, 
ANNzE Furness. By the Author of * Aunt Margaret's Trcuble.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. In MontHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. Small crown 
8vo, handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and cloth binding. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle, 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. 1. 

Vol. IL 
Vol. IIL. 


” ” 
” ” 


Mr. FORSTER’S LIFE of OLIVER GOLD. 


SMITH. Fifth Edition, 2 vols., with additional Notes and Illustrations. 21s, 
dy, 
“Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers. But the highest place must, 
in justice, be assigned to the eminently interesting work of Mr, Forster."—Lorp 
MACAULAY. 
“ An elaborate and splendid review of Goldsmith's life and literary career."—Dg 
QUINCEY. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in ITALY. 


By Frances ELuorT. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 18s. (This day. 


EXPERIENCES of a PLANTER in the 


JUNGLES of MYSORE. By Ro Bert H. Exuior. 2 vols. demy 8yo, witha 
Map and Illustrations, 24s, 


“The freedom with which he handles the tea and coffee question proves beyond a 
doubt that he is a master of his art; while his observations on native labour and 
Indian agriculture generally entitle him to a very high place in his profession."= 
Standard, 


The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the 


Phenomena and Life of the Globe. By Ettsia Recius. Translated by the 
late B. B. WOODWARD, and edited by HENRY WoopWARD. 2 vols. large demy 
8vo. With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 24 Maps printed in colours, 
Price 26s. 

“ The thanks of the public should follow the late Librarian to the Queen for the 
bequest of his excellent translation of the standard work of M. Reéclus......The 
maps and other illustrations, of which no fewer thin 250 are inserted in the text, 
while 24 are of the full size of the page and printed in colour, are quite worthy of 
the care and liberality shown in getting up the volume.”—Saturday Review, 


The GOLDEN AGE: 


AvsTIN, Author of “ The Season:” a Satire. 

“ Mr. Austin has studied with profit in the classic school, and has come as near 

to a revival of its glories as perhaps any poet has done since Byron. He hasa 

good ear for such melody as this particular metre is capable of, and a correct taste 

and facile hand..,... Keenness of perception, a ready wit, and neat and forcible lan- 

guage, these are the more usual qualities of the satirist, and in these the author of 
the * Golden Age’ is not wanting.”"—Standard. 


The OLD COLONEL and the OLD CORPS. 


With a View of Military Estates. By Lieutenant-Col. C. E. 8. GLEIG, late 92nd 
Highlanders. Crown 8yo, 8s. [This day. 


(On June 25, 


a Satire. By ALFRED 


Crown 8vo, 73. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 


ANNE FURNESS, By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble,” “ Veronica,” &c. 3 vols. [Vert week. 


LADY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


By Lady Wor D, 


3 vols. 


Author of 


[Next week. 


SEADRIFT. 


“ Sabina,” &., &. 
NEW NOVEL by MAYNE REID. 


THE LONE RANCHE. By Captain Mayye 
REID, Author of “ The Headless Horseman.” ~ [This day. 


2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRSTCLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BUOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage-free on application, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE'S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON SALE FOR JUNE. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-!ree on application. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIES 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. ° 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFICE—4 KING Srreer, CHEAPSIDE. 
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